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THE «law of libel” has long been the opprobrium 
ofEnglish jurisprudence. Even the efforts of its opponents 
have only tended to render its intricacy more perplexing, 
and its injustice more flagrant. That “ the jury are 
judges of law as well as fact,” is a doctrine incon- 
sistent with every principle of reason. In an indict- 
ment for any other criminal offence the question of fact 
is left to the jury, and that of law to the court; and why, 
in cases of libel in particular, twelve men, who are in 
all probability utterly ignorant of legal principles, should 
be entitled after the deliberation of a few minutes to de- 
clare the meaning of statutes which the luminaries of 
the bench are unable to understand after the study of 
many years, it would be difficult to pronounce. 

The fictions of law are generally more convenient 
than plausible. It is usually argued that in an indict- 
ment for libel the question of provocation alone is to 
be investigated: that this provocation is equally dan- 
gerous to the king’s peace, whether it be just or unjust, 
and that therefore the truth of a libel cannot be pleaded 
initsdefence. But if this representation be correct, the 
more infamous the character that is libetled the greater 
must be the crime of the libeller who attacks him. A 
scoundrel is more likely to break the king’s peace by 
personal revenge for any aspersions on his character than 
a man of virtue and respectability. Since it is more 
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176 On the Law of Libel. 


probable that Barrington should endeavour to assassinate 
the journalist who recorded his crimes, than that Thur- 
low should pistol the essayist who describes his political 
conduct as injurious to the safety of the nation and in. 
dividually infamous, the pickpocket has a stronger cause 
of action than the lord chancellor. If truth be no 


justification, and the criminality ef a libel depend on its 


tendency to violate the peace of the king, the degree of 
that criminality, aud consequently the degree of punish- 
ment, must be proportionate to the extent of this ten- 
dency; and a libel on the archbishop of Canterbury 
ought not to be punished with the same severity as a 
narrative of enormitics committed by ‘Tuomas Hacvue. 

If we were to pursue the line of reasoning adopted by 
the lawyers, it would only be just that the person libelled 
should, on proof of the facts set forth in the libel, incur 
the same punishment with the libeller. ‘The libeller is 
punished for endangering the king’s peace by the publi- 
cation of irritating representations of the libelled per- 
son’s character and conduct; but he could not have pub- 
lished those statements (supposing them to be true) un- 
less the character and conduct of the person libelled had 
been such as they are described: if the picture be a libel 
the original must be infamous: the person libelled there- 
fore is the breaker of the king’s peace ab initso; he com- 
mits actions that are likely to produce animadversion, 
and animadversion provokes him to reyenge. He ought 
therefore, on the modern hypothesis, to be punished for 
the tendency of his conduct, as much as the libeller for 
the tendency of his statements. If it be said that no man 
isobliged to become a libeller, and that it is left to our 
own discretion whether we step forward as the cham- 
pion of public virtue, it may be answered that neither is 
the person libeLed obliged to break the king’s peace, but 
that 1 is also left to his discretion whether he shall de- 
fend himself illegally. We are speaking, it should be re- 
membered, of libelsthat are true; and surely if the mo- 
tives of action be within the cognizance of law, the feel- 
ings of a patriot, andthe “strong antipathy of good to 
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bad,” are worthy of as much indulgence as the deep 
and darkling workings of revengeful malignity. 


Besides, from the position that truth is no justifica- 


tion of libel, and that the criminality of libel depends on 
its tendency to irritate, it must be deduced that to accuse 
a man of folly is not less worthy of punishment than to 


stigmatise his moral character; and that, consequently, ' 


the reviewer who condemns an author’s writings is 
equally amenable to legal vengeance, with the satirist 
who exposes the knaveries of a villain. It has been fre- 
quently observed that “ mostmen would rather be called 
knaves than fools,” and a stupid author is of all beings 
the most irritable. The wholesome chastisement in- 
flicted by the Edinburgh critic on Anacreon Moore was 
productive of consequences more dangerous to the peace 
of the king than have lately resulted from any produc- 
tions of moral satire. The reviewer was consequently 
guilty of a libel not less deserving of punishment than 
the falsehoods of Pasquin (alias Dr. Williams ;) but if 
the principle extend thus far, what security remains for 
the liberty of the press ? 

The law has determined a caricature to be a libel, yet 
in the case of Sir John Carr versus the publishers of My 
Pocket Book, a verdict was given for the defendants, on 
the ground that he was ridiculed by the artist, in his ca- 
pacity as an author, and not as an individual. But ifa 
libel be criminal only as it tends to disturb the peace of 
the king, these caricatures were equally criminal, whether 
they held up his personal or literary character to the 
derision of the public. In both cases the feelings of Sir 
John would have been considerably irritated. There is 
one observation of the court, in summing up the evidence, 
that demands particular notice. It is observed that 
‘since the plaintiff has chosen to embody himself with 
his works: has made himself a public character, and 
commits himself to the mercy of public opinion, he has 
no right tocomplain if that opinion be unfavourable. As 
he solicited praise, he must bear with ridicule, and it had 
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178 Objections usually made 


not appeared that the defendants had trespassed beyond 
the fair privileges of criticism.” ‘That these observa- 
tions are wise and just, every one will admit; but when 
they are once admitted, it must likewise be allowed that 
provocation is not the measure of libellous criminality ; 
and, therefore, that the truth of a libel aught to be ad- 
mitted as justificatory of its publication. 

There are some cases of injury in which the complain- 
ing party has no meansof relief or justification, but 
through the medium of the press. But as the law now 
stands, a statement of facts cannot be made public, witi- 
out subjecting its author to imprisonment. ‘The wretch 
who has anonymously vilified your character, cannot be 
dragged before the tribunal of the public, without afford. 
ing him the means ofan ample and safe revenge. Though 
his own infawy as a libeller might be proved to the sa- 
tisfaction of the court, it would not mitigate the guilt of 
his accuser ; the provocation is alone to be considered, 
and it is no defence of the injured party that his disturb- 
ance of the peace was subsequent to that of his tra- 
ducer. 

So much for the mere question of law—a question, 
which, to the editor ofa work like ours, is of more than 
ordinary interest. But the terrors of legal vengeance 
are not more formidable to a satirical writer, than the 
prejudices of the multitude, It is generally supposed, 
that he who assumes the dignity of a censor, must be 
influenced by an arrogant persuasion of his own superio- 
rity over his contemporaries ; and that, to dwell with mi- 
nuteness, or descayt with frequency on the crimes and 
errors of his fellow creatures, is a task from which the 
man of virtue or sensibility would shrink with abhorrence. 
But these are the dreams of youth and ignorance: a ca- 
sual observation of life and manners, will discoverthat the 
satirist ouly diflers from the silent portion of mankind, 
by expressing his thoughts, and recording his observa- 
tions. When vice obstructs our view at every corner of 
the streets, itis worse than affectation to accuse the arte 
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to Satirical Productions refuted. 179 


ist who pictures her deformity of vitiated taste, or se- 
dulous impurity ; when the intercourse of life is hourly 
embittered by some discovery of private unworthiness, it 
is vain to deny that satire rather civerts the attention from 
domestic scandal to the proper objects of national exe- 
cration, than furnishes materials to gossipping malignity. 
‘lhe charge of vanity is still more easily repelled. ‘To 
hazard an experiment, of which the failure can do no 
injury, and the success may be productive of benefit to the 
community, is as indicative of manly boldness, as of pue- 
rile egotism; ifit end in disappointment the vanity of the 
projector is buried in its ruins, but ifit be pursued to com- 
pletion, hisexultation is justified by the cause from which 
it originates, and deserves our admiration as the honest 
pride of successful talent, rather than ourcensure as the ex- 
uberant vanity of imaginary consequence. Whatever the 
tribe of scribblers may assert, no satirical production, un 
supported by a political party, can long continue its career, 
without displaying more than usual pretensions to moral 
and literary merit. A monthly censor begins his course 
with thecurrent of popular opinion decidedly against him: 
to support a temporary struggle with its force, is an honour 
able testimony of skilland fortitude: but ultimately to 
surmount its violence, and glide on smoothly before the 
galeof popular favour, entitles the fortunate victor not 
only to the praise of courage, but to the glory of success. 
‘Lhe reader will perceive in the progress of our narra- 
tive, that many of the preceding observations are not ir- 
relevant to our subject, and we have thought it better to 
collect the rest into one general focus, than to be guilty 
of needless repetition, by replying in a distinct form to 
every private complaint, and every public accusation. 
Tuomas Hacvusgis the son of a cheesemonger in West- 
minster. Atancarly age he was engaged as a singing- 
boy tothe chapel in Blackfriars-road, and was subse- 
quently indentured to Crossley the attorney, who having 
in the ardor of his zeal fora discomfited client, forgotten 
that perjury is a crime, was sentenced to fourteen years 

















180 Indentured to Crossley. 


transportation. It was not probable that a needy, unedu- 
cated boy, after being initiated into the mysteries of 
Crossley’s office, should entertain the least reluctance to 
practice his instructions, or imitate hisexample. He had 
not attained the age of twenty-five before he was distin- 
guished as the prince of pettifoggers. His receipts were 
nearly equal to his expences, and his means of increasing 
them were considerably extended by his marriage with the 
daughter of Mr. Lowes, barrister at law. ‘The subsequent 
conduct of the lady affords abundant proof that much soli- 
citation was not necessary, and that the wishes of her pa- 
rents, had they ever been aware of the connection, would 
have been a feeble restraint on the indulgence of her incli- 
nations. 

Though they might not easily forgive her imprudence, 
they had too much affection for their child not to feel 
some interest in the prosperity of her husband. They 
advanced him as much money as enabled him to furnish 
a decent house in Cannon-row, Westminster, where he 
commences his career as a regular attorney. 

in London it is difficult for any man to bea nuisance 
tohis neighbours, but Hague’s violations of decency were 
so public, and his profligacies so notorious, that on his 
account alone, Cannon-row became almost synonimous 
with Titchficid-street; and his progress in professional in- 
famy was sorapid that in the course of ebout three vears 
he hadnot a single client, either as a regular attorney, or 
asa pettyfoecer. Even those who had heen accustomed to 
employ him as a convenient instrument of villainy, were 
taught by experience that proverbs are not always true. 
For atime he supported his old establishment by casual 
contributions on the credulity of his friends. Accident 
introduced him tothe acquaintance ofa man, whose un- 
suspicious temper was easily duped by the artifices of his 
hew companton. Captain Charnock (author, we believe, 
of the Lives of the Admirals) was stripped by him, under 
the most friendly pretences, of the whole of his property, 
und consigned to perish immaturely in the King’s Bench 
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Cajoles Mrs. Hicks. 181 


prison. By pretences ofa nature not to be described, he 
cajoled Mrs. Christie, afterwards the wife of Mr. Hicks,a 
hatter, in Cheapside, of fourteen hundred pounds. But 
even the supplies thus obtained were inadequate to the 
expences of a dissipated life, and being unable to satisfy 
his creditors he was arrested in 1804, and committed to 
the Fleet. [In the same year he was declared a hankrupt. 
His two principal creditors, Mr. Smithersof May’s-build- 
ings, St. Martin’s-lane, woollen draper, and Mr. Stan- 
groom, serjeant at mace tothe lord mayor, strenuously 
but ineffectually remonstrated against his passing, on the 
last examination; alledging that he had concealed his 
plate, and offering to prove that the pretended amount 
of monies due to the bankrupt was fabricated for the pur- 
pose of deception, and that the creditors could never re- 
ceive any dividend under the commission. In point of 
fact, there never has been, nor ever will be, a dividend 
ofasingle shilling. By an artful arrangement of debts 
proved by clerks, servants, and dependants; by liberal 
promises to some creditors, and by appeals to the huma- 
nity of others, this intriguing adventurer obtained his 
certificate. 

During his confinement in the Fleet he attracted the 
compassionate notice of an old gentleman named Parke, 
to whom he recounted a pitiable tale of wrongs aud mis- 
fortunes, lamented the weakness of his own unsuspecting 
integritv, declared that if his nature could have brooked 
dishonour, fortune and distinction would at that mo- 
ment have awaited him, and expressed his hope that if by 
any fortunate occurrence he should obtain a few pounds 
to assist him in the formation of his first arrangements, 
the patronage of those friends to whom he had in his 
prosperous days been endeared by his integrity, would 
svonenable him to rise superior to every pecuniary dif- 
ficulty. My. Parke was credulous and benevolent; he 
advanced five hundred pounds on Hague’s personal se- 
curity; but the latter, instead of trusting for his re-esta- 

vlishment tu “ the friends to whom his virtues had en- 
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182  Takesa House in Soho, as a Money Lender. 


deared him,” thought proper to reappear in the double 
capacity of money-lender and attorney, at a very elegant 
house, No. 14, Greek-street, Soho. ‘The books that he 
had possessed pr vious to his bankruptcy were now re. 
deemed from the pawnbroker's shelves to adorn the book- 
case of his study, and the plate, which he had before ex- 
hibited with so much ostentation, again adorned his side- 
board. 

Neither his speculations as a money-lender, nor his 
practices as an attorney, were so productive as the blan- 
dishments of his wife, who can assume with equal faci- 
lity the leer of lasciviousness and the squint of sanctity. 
It was her piety, we believe, that first recommended her 
to the friendship of Mr. Robert ‘Thornton; she fre- 
quently called in Grafton-street to give her opinion of the 
library, or to converse on the ‘ riches of grace,” or the 
beauty of holiness. ‘The pious merchaut was so much 
edified by her vesits, that in the year 1804 he lent her 
husband two hundred pounds, and coutinued to make re- 
peated presents to the lady, till wearied by her importu- 
nities, or alarmed by his subsequent discoveries, his boun- 
ty was suddenly withdrawn. ‘The liberality of her other 
friends, however generous or wealthy, was insufficient to 
support the expences of her husband’s profligacy, and 
about the end of the year 1805, the furniture that he had 
obtamed by imposing on the credulity of Parke, was 
seized in execution, 

Without money, friends, or character, what was to 
be done? Some men would have been rather puzzled to 
determine. But Mr. Hague is not much afflicted with 
the compunctious visitings of conscience or delicacy. 
Captain Townsend, of Bryanstone-street, had (forcibly, 
no doubt) run away with his wife about a week before 
the intrusion of the bailiffs: the disconsolate husband 
sent him an intimation that “ with Mrs. Hague he was 
resolved to live or die, and that if she could not return 
to live with him he was resolved to come and live with 
her.” To the latter arrangement Captain Townsend 
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siznified his assent, and till very lately the happy couple 
were accommodated beneath the roof of the gallant and 
benevolent captain, who generously thought that while 
he protected the wife it would be convenient to support 
the husband. 

It does not appear that the treasury of Captain Town- 
send was inexhaustible, and if report speaks true, his 
means of recruiting it were not of anature the most credi- 
table to his honesty. But that we may not venture 
beyond the bounds of safety, we shall only ask in what 
manner he would fill up the blanks of the subjoined report. 

*« Captain 'T ,a person describing himself 
to be an officer in the Guards,was brought before Sir John 
Pinhorn, charged by Mr. Guyer, master of the Surry Ho- 
tel, Blackfriars-road, on suspicion of having stolen a_ sil- 
ver watch, with gold chain and seals, and a silver snuff- 
box, the property of Mr. Lay, a gentleman residing at 
Danbury in Essex. 

‘Tt appeared that Mr. L. and Captain T———— had 
been lodging for some days past at the Surry Hotel, 
Blackfriars-road. On Thursday night, orearly on Iriday 
Morning,the house was disturbed by some person walking 
along the gallery, and attempting to open some of the 
doors. A gentleman who slept with his door open, by 
the glimmer of a rush-light saw a person enter his room ; 
he immediately jumped out of bed, and attempted to 
seize the intruder, who quickly retreated, and gained a 
room at a distance, which was unoccupied. Iere he at- 
tempted to conceal himself behind the door, but his 
pursuer seized him, and demanded his name, and 
what he entered his room for. Ife made some vague 
answer but did not tell his name. ‘The noise of the 
pursuit had drawn several persons together, aud amongst 
others the waiter, who immediately recollected the voice 
of the night-walkerto be that of Mr. Edwards, who had 
been resident at the hotel for nine days past. 

“This suggestion the prisoner immediately took advan- 
tage of, adopted the name ef Fdwards, and said that he 
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184 Charge against Cupt. 7. 


had been taken ill, which caused him to leave his rooin, 
and in attempting to find his way beck had mistaken it, 
and disturbed the gentleman who detained him. This 
explanation was considered satisiactory, the prisoner was 
released, and all the parties retired to rest. In the morn- 
ing, however, the watch and snuff-box were missed, and 
it was recollected that Mr. Edwards had lett the house 
the day before. Froim sez eral Circumstances SUSPiCiGy at. 
tached itself to Captain T.. who was then absent; but 
on his return was taken into custody; no person, how- 
ever, could swear to the person of Captain T. 

“ Captain T in his defence, said, that he was a Gap- 
tain on half-pay in the first regiment of Poot Guards, and 





son of the late lieutenant-general T——. He slept on 
the night mentioned at the Surry Hotel, and did not 
awake from the time of going to bed till he was called 
by the waiter, between eight and nine o’clock in the 
morning. Hic hada house in Bryanstone-street, where 
he had resided upwards of seven years. ‘The reason of 
tus beingat the Surrey Hotel was, that he had some /aw 
business tu uitend at that part of the town; his servant 
had leat his name toa publication, which had been de 
clareda libel. ‘The libel im question was a tand-bill 
en his Royal Highness the Dake of Sussex. The cap- 
Tain’s ageut then appeared, and stated, that he had known 
Captain “[—— ior upwards of thirty years; he was an 
afficer in the Guards, and retired on halt-pay Ol account 
of bis siglit being imperiect ; he has 3s, 11d. per day, be- 


side which he has an income of 700/. a year, arising 
fromm money in thefunds. He had always cousidered him 


’ 


-o be aman of strict honour. 


ce . 1» & . © . on 41 . E _ 
Sir John Pinborn said, that w hen this business had 
first come before liim on Saturday last, he had taken a very 


Zreat responsibility on himself, In permitting Carpi. ae 


; 
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to be at iarge on lus bare word: from the high character 

which Capt. T. had hitherto sustained he was stiil wile 

ling to assume that responsibility, upou lis pledging his 


sord and honour to appear again in a fortnight, during 
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Supported by Capt. T. 183 


which time the magistrate said, he trusted such an ex- 
planation would take place as might remove all suspicion 
of his person. 

“* ‘The captain pledged his honour to appear at the time 

gamed, and was discharged.” 

It is rather singular that acaptain in the Guards, who 
had resided seven years in Bryanstone-street, shou!d 
have been unable to bring forward any witnesses to his 
character of Known respectability and independence. 
The conduct of Sir John Pinhorn on this occasion was 
mthe highest degree reprehensible. It was his duty to 
decide on the evidence before him: if there were suffi- 
cient grounds for committal, Captain T. ought to have 
been committed, if not, he ought to have been discharged. 
The law takes uo cognizance of “ words of houour,” 
and we believe that the magistrate who violates his duty 
by accepting them is liable to punishment, whether the 
prisoner redeem his pledge, or take the opportunity fo 
escape. There are several irregularities of which the 
city magistrates are guilty, that may perhaps become the 
subject of our future investigation; at present it will be 
sufficient to hint that the practice of sending persous 
who are brought before them on board the tender, is 
‘legal; that independent of the injurious consequences 
iikely to result from such procedure to the police of the 
victropolis, andto the naval service, the mabistrate unde: 
whose sanction it is committed, subjects himseif to the 
vindictive but legal vengeance of any malicious scoun- 
drel, who knows what is meant by filing a criminal in- 
formation. 

If Captain T. be the same person with Captain 
Townsend, it is difficult to conjecture by what means he 
was able to support an establishment like that ia Bry- 
anstone-street. Seven hundred and fifty pounds a year 
woul scarcely pay the rent of a house and the wages ot 
the servants. ; 

Whatever his own resources might be they were nel- 
ther increased nor diminished by the inmateship of Hagre, 
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w lio scams to have sold the privileges of a husband for a 
bare existence. While Mrs. H. andthe gallant Captain 
were tete-a-tete over their noyau, the disconsolate hus- 
band was left in the parlour to indite letters to the Prince 
of Wales, and libels on the Duke of Sussex. Of the It, 
berality of his patron some idea may be formed from thie 
7 Nowing anecdote : Hague being at a loss fora publisher 
to one of his pamphlets, invited a respectable bookseller 
and his friend to take a bottle of wine with bim at his 
house in Bryanstone-street. They accordingly waited on 
him: after some trifling conversation he begged pardon 
for exercising their patience, but just before their 
arrival he had ordered his butler to be particulayly 
careful not to mistake the cellar, as he intended to 
sive them some of the very best wine that was ever 
drank, a present about twenty years beiore to his father 
trom Oporto, and he flattered himseif equal im flavour to 
what was in thecellar of Oid Q. Just at this momeut Tho- 
mas arrived with a decanter contaiutng about a pint of 
pank-coloured port. ** Well! gentlemen,” exclaims Hague, 
* [ tlatter myselt that this is the very best glass of wine 
vou have ever drauk in your lives. Pray drink with me ; 
May we live as many vears beyond our graudl clunac- 
rories as this wine is older than the bottle that contains 
Ing mito the street afew minutes alter their arrival, be- 
teld this very identical Thomas with this very identical 
decanter, running from the door, and his curiosity being 
excited, on Watching a few minutes longer he saw the 
walter ol a tavern not very far distant return In company 
wath Thomas, probably to receive lis half-crown for the 
piutotwine that the decanter now contained ! It is need- 
iess to add that the negociation between Hague and his 

sitors Was not brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 

During his residence in Bryanstone-street, all messages 
were received, and al! answers returned through the area. 
Ir the description of his visitor given by the servant was 
wilisfactory, he was admitted; if otherwise, no answer 
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was returned : the obnoxious person might disturb ail the 
inhabitants in the street, yet no servant reappeared. We 
do not: mention these circumstances as ‘affecting the cha. 
racter of Hague himself, because it is natural for profli- 
cate indigence to be afraid of bailiffs, but they illustrate 
the pretensions of Captain ‘Townsend to the respecta- 
bility ofa gentleman, and prove, m some measure, the te- 
nure by which the residence of so dangerous and diszrace- 
fulan inmate was secured, 

His hours of relaxation were spent in amorous dalliance 
at the Sun near ‘Temple-bar. Here he became acquainted 
with a prostitute who had lived as servant with the 
housekeeper of a cast-off mistress of the Duke of 
l'rom her he obtamed the second-hand scandal of the 
steward’s room, | She could tell what ladies were sup- 
posed to be in the prince’s favour, and what houses of 
assignation he was supposed to frequent. From the hints 
thus collected, Hague thought that the expence of an oc- 
casional visit to Mothers;W ood or Griffiths, would be am- 
ply repaid by the uses to which he should be able to 
convert the information he might receive. ‘Tothose who 
are acquainted with the vicissitudes of the Cyprian 
world, and with the indiscretion and cullibility of some 
private secretaries, it willnot appear surprising that from 
one temale he should be able to obtain a scrap of writ- 
ing, from: another a ludicrous anecdote, and from the 
tiurd the materials of a half-connected story. ‘These he 
combined and arranged as he thought proper, and haying 
tlus prepared to put his threats in execution, he drew up 
liters to most of the royal princes, couched in such terms 
as might impress them, by the artful and casual men- 
tion of what he really knew, and by allusions to one 
circumstanee connected with some delicate aflair, that he 
was acquainted with more than he thought proper to 
‘spress. ‘The plan, however, did not succeed ; the 
Prince, after making the requisite inquiries through the 
medium of Mr. Lowton, thought it best to treat his 
aspersions on Mrs. Fitzherbert with contempt, and the 
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188 Mrs. Hague. Hague turns wformer. 


Duke of Sussex conducted himself with a degree of spi- 
yit that at once defeated his views and alarmed his fears, 
Lis publications, generally sold by a green-grocer in Han. 
way-yard, whom he has since ruined, fell still-born froin 
the press; the nuns of Titchfield-street became clamo- 
rous for the performance of his promises, and if we are 
not misinformed, the accumulation of debts, and the im- 
portunities of his informantes, have rendered it impossible 
either that Captain Townsend should continue the con- 
nection or suffer his longer residence it Bryanstone-street, 

Mrs. Hague has no reason to complain of the captain's 
inconstancy ; she has long past the bloom of youth, has 
few mental or personal attractions, and uses carmine and 


white lead with as much profusion as Grimaldi. 


In addition to the trade of libeller, he has practised 
for some time the business of informer. In this character 
it is difficult to tell whether his vanity, his malignity, 
or his ignorance are most conspicuous. Elis informations 
ave generally quashed on account of informality; and we 
have seen a Jegal paper on which he has indorsed Proves 
of the enditement.” We shall not fatigue our readers by 
entering into the particulars of the’ proceedings acainst 
Tipper, (now a bankrupt, formerly publisher of the Sa- 
tuist,) and Woodfall, a respectable printer ; they are oul; 
interesting as tar as they provethe inconsistencies contain: 
ed in the law of libel, and the magnaniinity of the Duke 

Of his Plain Letter tothe Prinee of Wales, his pro- 
ductions under the signature of an Enelishman, &e. we 
iad intended to give a brief analysis; but the messenger 
whom we sent to the green-grocer’s in Hanway-yard, re- 
turned with the intelligence that he had been arrested 
at the suitot lis master: we have searched the recesses 
oi the row, but none of his productions are to be found, 
and such dirty trash would defile the shelves of the 
eheesemonger or tobaeconist. We must be cortent, 
therelore, to say, from ceneral récotlection, that his works 
are equsily destitute of truth, and ¢rammar, and com- 
mon sense: his malice js only equalled by his stupidity 

Q) 





His conduct ta Mr. Wilson. LSO 


and we should pity him asan ideot, if we did not detest 
him as something more dangerous and hateful. 

In the publication of his various writings, he has usu- 
ally endeavoured, through the intervention of Piper, (the 
before mentioned green-grocer) to.secure the returns of 
thesale without paying the expences, ‘The publisher of 
the first * Plain Letter’* was too much on his guard to en- 
trust his agent with more than the first twenty-five co- 
pies: Hague attempted to intimidate him into a delivery 
of the remainder, and finding that his menaces, supported 
by the appearance of two attornies, had no effect, he had 
recourse to every possible mode of cajollery, and 
being again disappointed, he at once gratified his revenge 
and evaded the just demands of his publisher, by serving 
a process upon him for 201. at a moment when the ba- 
lance was very considerable against himself. On this oc- 
casion he acted,as far as personal attendance was unneces- 
sary,2s his own attorney, and the circumstances of the 
affair betng made known to the commissioners of the 
Stamp Otfice, the documents produced will doubtless 
convict him of practicing without a licence. For offences 
of the same nature he had before incurred considerable 

penalties, which the very bill that led to the apprehen- 
sion of Mrs. Plunkett, on a charge of forgery, was intend- 
edtodefray. Indeed, the intimacy between this lady 
and Hasue, though there is no reason to believe that it 
Was more than platonic, was more familiar than could be 
agreeable to her friends, or favourable to her reputation. 
We are informed by a female companion that Hague in- 
troduced a very intimate confidante of Mrs. Plunkett, who, 
according to her ownaccount, was just about to depart 
for her native country, America, to thesame Mr. Wilson 
who published the “Plain Letter,” and informed him that 
as the lady wished to form a library of modern Fuglish 
books, she would be particularly obliged to Mr. W. if he 
could select one forhertothe amount of 700]. or SOO). 
and send it to Mount-street. The lady’s directiou, that 
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190) Mrs. Blanford, Printer of the Plain Letter. 


the books should be sent to Mount-street rather than to 
the whart, her apparent indifference to the literary merit 
of the works, and some reports that he had jast heard 
from aresident in Cannon Row, excited Mr. W.’s distrust ; 
the books were not sent, and the lady did not take her de- 
partie for America, 

The publication of the Plain Letter was not less unfor- 
funate tothe printer than the publisher, Hague brought 
inn a bill to Mrs. Blanford, the widow ofa printer, for ex- 
pences incurred in defending an action against her late 
husband. He produced no vouchers, but she was either 
cayoled or frightened into payment of the demand. Hague 
promised, in return for her compliance, that as soon as it 
might be in his power, he would render her some service 
tu her business. Ife aceordingly employed her to print 
the * Plain Letter,” of which the expences amounted to 
about fifty pounds. On applying for the money she dis- 
covered that Hague was much less able or anxious to dis- 
charge his debts than to contract them; and it was not 
till by a fortunate accident, the bailiffs arrived at one 
door while her friends were atthe other, that she recety- 
ed twenty poundsto permit his escape. 

Before this article makes its appearance, his name will 
be struck off the roll ofattornies, as a consequence of the 
appheation of Mr. Newman, © Mr. Charles ‘Tomkins, 
who in thebrict before us is designated as of the Royal Mi- 
iitary College at Great Marlow, but whom we believe to 
be anecnugraver,and who is the brother-in-law of Hague, 
was arrested by Mr. Newman, alinen-draper of Oxtord- 
road, and uprisone {in the county gaol ot Buckingham. 
As Tomlins convinecd his plaintul of bis insolvency, the 
latter agreed to receive the amount of his demand, by tri- 
fling instalments: a cognoyit was therefore prepared for the 
purpose, and Mr. Newman's solicitor (Mr. Warry of Nor- 
folk-street, Strand,) attended at the prison at Aylesbury, 
when poor Tombhins signed the iustrument, and Hague 
witnessed the execution. ‘Tomkins was immediately 
released, but when Mr. Newman's solicitor returned 
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home, on examining his professional bag the coenovit was 
missing. ‘This gentleman conciuded, trom a knowledge 
of the family of Hague, that one of the brothers had pur- 
loined the Instrument; he thereiore made an application 
on behalf of his client to the courtof Kine’s Beuch, and 
if we may Judge of its result from what has since iallen 
from the court, the public will be indebted to his spirit 
aid perseverance for some security against the future de- 
predations of this audacious pettifogger. 


—— 


LORD BYRON. 


THE decline of learning, the depravation of taste, and 
the sterility of genius, are topics on which every writer is 
sure to be heard with interest and satisfaction. Whena 
youthful critic therefore first presents himself to the 
world, should he have any doubts of his claim to the 
higher powers of the mind, or any consciousness that his 
acauirements are better calculated for temporary display 
than permanent reputation, it will be anact of prudence 
toassume the airand adopt the tone of despondency, 
to look back with mournful retrospection to the days 





when “ Pope’s pure strain sought the rapt soul to 
charin,” andto lament the pitiable contrast * between the 
eolden era of Engiish literature, and the present age of 
dulness and impertinence.” ‘The writer who deals in 
such hacknied common-places affords no ground of 
rersonable hope that his maturer productions will atone 
by the justice of the opinions they support, for the iri- 
id monotony of languace im which those opiions are con- 
as He who thinks without originality, and writes 
Witiout animation, at the first outset of his litera. y ca- 
reer, Will only be distinguished at its close as the author 
of productions that exhaust our patience without con- 
tributing to our instruction. It is easy to talk of Dryden 
and Pope; to tell us that in their days neither dulness 
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192 The World of Literature nota Republic. 


nor lnpertinence could lift its head; that the present 
generation of writers are tools, and ideots, and coxcombs;: 
that the horizon of L:nglish literature is obscured by a 
darkness unpervaded even by the glimmering of the 
feeblest star; and that all taste and knowledge are va- 
nished or forgotten. But such observations are only in- 
dicative of a temper too indolent tor enquiry, or a mind 
too feeble for critical investigation, and would not de- 
serve the notice that we have given them, were it not 
that repetition of an offence will justify remonstrance, 
and that if eritics be unjust, readers are incautious. 

The reviewers are fond of talking about the republic 
of letters, and would persuade us that rank and fortune 
have no influence on their critical decisions; but the 
real yalue of their assurances must be estimated by their 
conduct, and it should not be forgotten that scarcely a 
month was suflered to elapse between the appearance of 
Lord Byrou’s very moderate performance, ‘¢ Hours of 
ldleness ,”’ and the * thanks’ of the periodical critics, 
“for the gratification he had afforded them.” We are very 
sure that had his pocms been ushered into the world 
without a name, they would have fallen still-born from 
the press, without @ triendly accoucheur to assist at their 
delivery ; even the translations of Lord Holland are in- 
debted, we suspect, for some pa:t of their reputation to 


his lordstip’s title, and we have now in our possession 
the critique of atriendly reviewer on an intended work of 


\ ‘. _ 4 = | 
the Hlon. Mrs. Cavendish Bradshaw. 


’ és 


Phe* Iinglish Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” afford 
satisiactory evidence that Lord Byron is capable of better 
things than could have been anticipated from an exami- 
nation of his juvenile tritles. Lf melody of verse, facility 
and terseness of expression, animated livelmess of man- 
ner, and elezanee of diction, could atone for falsehoed, 
mahenitv, and myustice, we should be happy even in 
the pages of the Scourge, to bestow on bis production 
commendstion os unqualitied as in a more im portant 
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publication it has been copious and sincere. Were the 
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virtues of his heart as evident as the powers of his mind, 
there is no contemporary satirist to whom we would 
more willingly resign the invidious office to which we 
have been called by the suffrage of the public: but if in 
the production before us, and on subjects scarcely sus- 
ceptible ofany but abstract discussion, and with no temp- 
tation to relax from the sober dignity of criticism, he has 
heen hurried into the use of expressions which nothing 
can justify but provocation the most acute, and autho- 
rity the most decisive ; if forgetting the respect that is 
due to himself, and the language that becomes even tlie 
anger of a gentleman, he has employed epithets of abuse 
thata porter would be ashamed to pronounce, and in- 
dulged in accusations which the magnanimity of the 
injured individual alone withholds him from retorting with 
ten-fold vengeance, and punishing with a severity of li- 
terary torture that would leave him exhausted and uns 
pitied on the rack of infamy: it is fortunate both for the 
world and himself, that he should have exhibited his un- 
worthiness at so carly a period of his career, before the 
public approbation had ripened into conlidence, and those 
who in the disguise of an impartial critic had received him 
with respect, should have been imperceptibly prepared 
to bow to his authority whatever character he might 
personate, 

It has been intimated to us that his lordship can claim 
no other merit as a satirist than a tasteful appropriation of 
the language and sentiments of his predecessors. When 
he says indeed of Mr. Clarke, that he 


** Gives to scandal his congenial mind 
Himself a living libel on mankind,” 


it isimpessible not to recollect the lines of Churchill; 
and when he talks about 


‘* Glory, that like the pheenix 
Fixhales her odours, blazes, and expires,” 


vis dificult to refrain from a smile of contempt of sucl! 
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despicable common-piace : but there are parts of his 
poem trom which, if we abstract the praise of originality, 
we cannot withhold the praise of classical elegance. ‘That 
he has any claims to genius,we shall not venture to assert ; 
but if genius be requisite to the composition of a didactic 
poem, by what name are we to call that power which 
sustains the flight of Milton, and that influence which 
pervades the poetry of Scott ? 

The Scottish reviewers have at ail times been fair objects 
of attack: their imcorrectness has sometimes deserved 
reproof, andtheir asperity justified retort ;. but whatever 
gratification the revengetul may feel im denying them 
every critical qualification, or the witling in composing 
diurnal epigrams about hageis, and sowens, and cockey- 
leeky, it cannot be fairly denied that they have rendered 
important services to the interests of truth and learning. 
Previous to the establisliment of the Edinburgh Review, 
every work that appeared under the sanction ofa celebrated 
namie, was sure ot afavourable reception, and productive 
of considerable influence on the opinion of the, public, 
whatever might be the faults of its composition, or the 
tallames ofits reasoning. ‘The common ciass of readers 
had no court of appeal irom the intluence of established 
reputation. ‘Lhe replics toa celebrated work could sel- 
dom be issued from the press before it had done all the 
mischief lor which it had been calculated; the circum- 
scribed limits of the monthly rey.ews, as they only admit- 
ted of desultory remarks, neiter permitted themtoengage 


I A discussion so profound as might cuard the toleradly 
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them to assume a tone of Hterary dienitv that would 
juspire Confidence in readers who bena their oOpuno0ns to 


vuthor.ty. The most popular writers also were them- 


i 
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Vclves the editors or corresponcents of these very jour- 
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nes trom whose epinion the public was to derive its esti- 


mat oftheir merits. It was by such aconnection taat 


the deegrel of Pratt, the nonsease of D’Isracii, the pe- 
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dantic insipidity of Aikin, and the ribaldry of Walcot, 
were introduced into the family parlour, copied into the 
provincial newspapers, quoted by every milliner’s ap. 
prentice, or admired by every country book-club, A 
journal theretore was wanting, of which tie writers should 
be unconnected by habit or imterest with the tribe of 
rival literati, which by the selection of its plan and the 
compreliensiveness Oi its limits, might afford ample scope 
for the discussion of any topic of intrinsic importance or 
popular contention ; and which, above all, should be con- 
ducted with a degree oi literary talent and scientific in- 
lormation sullicient to give weight to its decisians, and 
interest toits speculations, ‘Ibe deficiency was supplied 
by the Edinburgh Review: its editor lived far remote 
from the usual scenes of literary strife, and was therefore 
independent; his coadjutors were young men, unaccus- 
tomed to the hacknied routine of reviews, and their 
views of English literature were therefore to a certain 
degree ariginal aad unbiassed ; and the contributors to the 
work, as well as its director, were evidently possessed of 
acquirements but rarely found in periodical critics, and 
scarcely to be expected but in men of the old school of 
politics and literature. That such a publication would 
be accused of gross and wanton severity was to be ex- 
pected ; the Holeroits, the Godwins, and the Thelwalls, 
had long been the judges on their own works, and the 
meausurers of their own reputation: men who had it in 
their power to flatter others, were themselves surrounded 
by flatterers: a friendly critique in the Mouthly Review 
was repaid by a sonnet to the author of Sympathy, and 
the works of Godwin were recommended by the reviews 
of Wolstoncraft. The Aikins, the Dyers, and the Bel- 
shams, were perfectly satisfied that they were the greatest 
literary characters the nation had produced; that prince 
of dozerel,Capel Lioft, had been praised into a conviction 
that he was asecond Homer,and the whole race of Ketts, 
and Nares’s, and Bowles’s, acknowledged each other to 
be the very paragons of critics, divines and politicians. 
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To some of these men the physic of correction has been 
copiously administered, and they have all been taught 
the salutary lesson, that a reputation founded en unworthy 
artifices, or supported even by involuntary dehusion, is hia- 
ble to be dissipated by the slightest touch of enquiry: the 
public has learned to contemplate the mere mortals, who 
had appeared through a deceptive medium as of Hercule- 
an strength and gizantic form, in their natural proportions, 
Every party has been convinced that all the literary talent 
of the country is not confined to Bridge-street or Pater- 
noster-row ; and readers in general have acquired a habit 
of considering both sides of a question before they adopt 
a decisive opinion, or ascribe to the author of a quarto the 
honours that are due to genius and erudition. 

But, above all, the Edinburgh Review has diffused 
amongst us a spirit of philosophical enquiry, which was 
before confined to a few solitary individuals. About four- 
teen years ago that side of a question was almost certainly 
successful, of which the champions were the most expert 
in smartness of repartee, elegance of declamation, and rea- 
diness ofsubterfuge. Noargument was examined with 
accuracy or minuteness; fallacies were suffered to pass 
without exposition,and mis-statements without detection : 
a formidable arrangement of figurés was sure to drive 
every disputant from the field; the statements of the 
Fast India company were received even by its enemics 
as oracular, and Damberger’s ‘Travels are praised by four 
contemporary journals for the importance and authenti- 
city of the information they contain. The establishment 
ofa review,of which thewriters demonstrated at their out- 
set a disinclination to takeany statement “cn trust ;” ex- 
amined the premises of a disputant before they admitted 
his conclusion ; and when they discovered misrepresen- 
fations were not afraid, by exposing them,of possible refu- 
tation, or of certain reply ; ifit at first alarmed the whole 
body of declaiming pamphieteers, has since repressed 
their vanity, auderestrained their andacity. 

Phat the language of the Fdinburgh Reviewers is fres 
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quently inelegant, that they have sometimes saerificed 
truth to convenience, and that they cannot be acquitted 
either of habitual arrogance, or of occasional injustice, 
it would be folly to dispute; but we have endeavoured to 
shew, by the preceding observations, that the good which 
has arisen from their exertions is more than equivalent to 
their trespasses against taste, or decorum,or fidelity. To at- 
tempt their downfal by vulgar gibes about haggis and cocky- 
leeky, is to batter the castle of Edinburgh with a pop-gun. 

His lordship’s abuse of Mr. Jeffery may proceed from 
prejudice or thoughtlessness; but when he calls the uni- 
versity of Cambridge “ the dark asylum of a Vandal race,” 


£o sunk in darkness, and so lost in shame, 
That Smythe and Hodgson scarce redeem thy fame; 


»tis difficult whether to pity his weakness, or detest his 
malignity. It will not be disputed, that a public univer- 
sity is entitled, a priori, to reverential mention. ‘The onus 
proband rests with the person who comes forward to de- 
preciate its character, and insult its dignity: it is the duty 
of such a writer to prove that his aspersions are just, and 
notof the university to prove that they are false. Any man 
may come forward, and say, that thetutors and fellows of 
Cambridge are Vandals, as any ignoramus may assert, tliat 
the Venus de Medicis is a monster, but the Venus de 
Medicis will remain the model of feminine beauty, and 
Cambridge be still revered as the mother of learning, and 
the nurse of virtue. 
And to whom is the title of Vandals applied, by this 
* would be satirist?” The alumni of Cambridge are the 
lights of ourchurch, the guardians of our laws, and the 
arbitri elegantiarum of our manners. If Ellenborough 
and Lambe be Vandals, where shall we look for dig- 
nity, elegance, or virtue? If Tooke and Crabbe be 
** sunk in dulness,” and “ lost in shame,” to whom shall 
we ascribe the praise of modesty and learning? But Lord 
Byron will answer, that the names we have enumerated 
do not belong to the present residents or dignitaries of 
the university. We shall ask hinrthen, is the tutor of 
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Pitt 2 Vandal ? Ts the college that boasts the superintend- 
ance of a Tavel or a Woodhouse, to be called a “ dark asy- 
lum” of ignorance and stupidity ? or will the pupilsof 
a Blackhall agree with his lordship in the vulgar calum- 
ny, that the acquisitions of the scholar are incompatible 
with the accomplishments of a gentleman? With a man 
who would hesitate to answer these questions in the ne- 
gative, it would-be vain to argue on the basis of daily evi- 
dence: let Lord Byron inform us to what fellow of the 
university he thought himself superior, and we siiall esti- 
mate with some degree of accuracy his notions of Van- 
dallism. 

Men who flatter themselves that they possess the su- 
perficial accomplishments of the pleasing companion, are 
willing to diffuse the popular prejudice that a student 
will always be a clown, and thut perseverance of applica- 
tion in abstract sciences is not only a proof of dulness, 
but incompatible with attention to the graces, or 
with the possession of the suavifer in modo, Lf the support- 
ers of this opinion mean no more than that the prebends 
of St. Paul's have not the manners of the courtiers of St. 
James's, they are welcome to our admission of the fact : 
but the difference has less connection with their conduct 
and pursuits than the «aifference between a bishop's 
crook and a chamberlain’s staff. A university is not the 
school of manners, but we canassert from frequent and 
attentive observation, that the students who apply them- 
selves to study during their residence at college, are usu- 
ally distinguished even for the elegance of their deport- 
ment, the suavity of their address, and the elegance of 

heir conversation, above the superficial dabblers in the 
Latin of Secundus, or the profligate imitators of M-——a. 
We could indeed produce the names of morethan one un- 
fortunate being who have passed through the usual routine 
of university education, profligate without spirit, superfi- 
cial withoutelegauce.andeccentricwithout dignity,but the 
cause that wesupportdisdainsthe aidofangry recrimination. 

To what docs Lord Byron allude when he says that the 
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dignitaries of the university are lost toshame? He does 
not mean to brand his own character with infamy by ac- 
cusing them of any description of licentiousness. Strange 
asit may appear to his lordship, the writer of this article 
can discover nothing disgraceful in the exercise of the 
priesthood, or the oilice of tuition, and he is not consci- 
ous that the clerical garb implies either rudeness of ad. 
dress or awkwardness of manners. ‘The objects of his 
lordship’s attack will not be ashamed of the university 
so long as the university is not ashamed of them ;and if 
his lordship’s sentiments be such as he expresses, we can 
assure him that between him and his college they are 
perfectly reciprocal. 

It is indeed extremely mortifying to a young stu- 
dent, full of his own importance, and flattered by the 
praises of ignorant dependants into a lofty opinion of his 
own talents, that histellow collegians should treat his 
assumption of superiority with contempt, that his vo- 
lumes should be permitted to repose on Deighton’s shelves 
in undisturbed forgetfulness, that his tutors after the 
display of his extraordinary powers should not exempt 
him from attendance at lectures, and that his fonduess for 
abear should be regarded as a proof of vulgar fatuity rather 
than eccentric greatness. But iu his eagerness for revenge 
he should have remembered that what is desirable is not 
always prudent.If the calumnicsof the Edinburgh Review 
against Oxford, exhibited only a picture of malicious im- 
potence, what epithets of contemptuous indignation can 
be applied to Lord Byron’s attack on the rival university ? 

We speak with the greater interest on this subject, be- 
cause we know by personal experience, that a young ob- 
server is apt to form hisjudgment from appearances : it 
is forgotten by those who declaim against the lexity of 
discipline, and prevalence of licentiousness, so obvious in 
our academical institutions, that the vices and follies that 
No discipline could restrain, first present themselves to 
ihe eye, while the learning and virtue which the system 
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of education adopted at Cambridge is so well calculated 
tocherish and invigorate, is secluded from cursory obser- 
vation. A stranger may meet a dozen whips ou the road 
to Newmarket, but he does not see all the hundreds who 
are at the same moment contending for the prize of learn- 
ine in the lecture-room, nor witness in display the mem- 
bers who are preparing by secret and unremittec study to 
figure in future life, as priests, judges, and legislators, In 
every great body of young men, there will be idlers and 
profligates ; but if at the university of Cambridge the 
number of the peaceable, the learned, and the virtuous be 
decidedly greater than that of the idle and the dissolute, 
and especially if the advantages afforded by its discipline 
to the studious and emulative be incalculably greater 
than any dangers to which the young and indiscreet can 
be exposed, it lias attaimed all the excellence of which a 
seminary of education is susceptible. [tis forgotten by 
the enemies of university education that temptation as- 
sails the youthiul mind in whatever situation it may be 
placed: there ave women of the town at Cambridge, but 
they are not confined to Cambridge; a student may be 
corrupted at college, but lie may likewise be corrupted in 
London: all that canbe done by his tutors, is to watch 
over hisconduct with as much circumspection as is com- 
patible with the discharge of their other dutics, and to 
exercise asniich power of restraint as che wisdom of our 
iorefathers has vested in their hands, 

No man ever entered into the bustle ofactive life, or 
aivanced even a little w ay in the knowledge of the world, 
without looking back to the period of his academical pro- 
bation with emotions of mingled delight and melancholy. 
The sacred feeling which impresses the ingenuous student 
on his first approach to the vestibule of learning Lord 
Byron has never telt, and vain would be our endeavour to 
express it; but even he may know what it is to be free 
from the cares that harass the adventurer on the sea of 
active life, and from the disappointments that attend his 
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pursuits. Nor let it be imagined that the current of 
university existence glides along ina dark and languid 
stream, unijorm in its surface, and sluggish in its course. 
The triumph of suceessful but friendly emulation, 
the tranquil ardor of a mind employed, in pursuits of 
which the success is certain,and the reward worthy of the 
highest genius, afford sources of happiness more cop ous 
ai tuninterrupted than can be found in the more extensive 
tire atreofthe world. [nthe metropolis, whatever may beour 
rauk of connections, Our pursuits are, in a great measure, 
withoutsyinpathy,and our labours arealways uncertain of 
rewerl; but at Cambridge every man is sure, t hatafter 
the labours of the morning he will find some one willing 
to perticipate in his pleasures, some friend who assists 
his investigations, or some rival who engages in a friend- 
ly contest for superiority. ‘The general scholar will meet 
with companions, who unite to every scholastic acquisi- 
tion every gentlemanly accomplishment, and the mere 
mathematician will find that his knowledge can be im- 
proved, even in the moments of convivial relaxation. 

But the discipline of this university is so little under- 
stood by the mass of readers, and so little considered even 
by such writersas Lord Byron, that it will not be use- 
less to enter into the subsequent detail. ‘The university 
is composed of sixteen colleges ; of these King’s is appro- 
priated to students elected trom Eton, who are not sub- 
ject to a scnate-house examination for degrees; the 
other colleges have scholarships appropriated to the 
schools of Westminster, &c. but are open to any stu- 
dent who is recommended by a master of arts, and who 
can pass an examination. In Trinity College there may 
be at one time two hundred and fifty undergraduates, in 
St. John’s about two hundred ; but in the other colleges, 
rom [manuel to Catharine Hall, from thirty to ten. The 
classes of students are three : fellow-commoners, pension- 
ers, andsizars. The first, who, by a late regulation of 
Dr. Mansell, are not admitted at Trinity College, are ei- 
ther young noblemen who have the privilege of wearing 
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a hat, and are for that reason called hat fellow-common- 
ers, or young menof fortune. ‘They wear gold tassels to 
theircaps, have gold lace on their gowns, and dine with 
the fellows. For these privileges we believe that they pay, 
in addition to their expences, about two hundred pounds a 
year. Instead of caution money, (money committed to 
the hands of the master as nominal security for any defi- 
ciency of payment) they present to the college on admis- 
sion some article of plate. It is needless to say, that the 
fellow commoners are generally idlers, a circumstance 
the more to be regretted, as in this class the majority of 
our future legislators and representatives will necessarily 
be found. ‘The second class consists of pensioners—young 
men of moderate fortune, who, if they have any aim ata 
fellowship must become scholars, and are then entitled to 
a share of the emoluments of the college proporticnate to 
theirmerits. ‘lhey read lessons in chapel, anc grace in 
hall, Their dress at ‘Trinity is blue, with full sleeves, at 
‘Trinity Hall and Peter House, black with full siceves, but 
at most of the other colleges the gown is without sleeves, 
with a cape of velvet. The third class is that of sizars. 
Some of these are menof moderate fortune, but many 
of them have no dependance but on what they may 
obtain from the university. At Trinity and Trinity 
tfall, their dress is the same with that of the pension- 
ers, and the sizars of some colleges have the same gown 
as that of the pensioners of others; but at Sydney, &c. 
their gowns are either without sleeves, or velvet; and 
as this mark of degradation is peculiar to them, we exhort 
every young man who has any sensibility of feeling,andwho 
does not wish to be annoyed by the sneers of the fellow- 
commoners at the apparent proofs of poverty he carries 
about with him, and whose fortune is really insufficient 
for his support as a pensioner, to make choice of Trinity 
or Trinity Hall; at the former college they will always 
his industry, whatever may be 

Lord Byron seems to imagine 
disgraceful in being a sizar; but 


be happy to encourage 
his rank onthe boards. 
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is this the opinion of any but the most ignorant of the 
fellow-commoners ? Is there any difference between them 
and the other students in manners or appearance ? or is 
their circle of connections usually less extensive? That 
some of them should be obliged to abstain from expen- 
sive pleasures is admitted, because some of them do 
really enter as sizars that they may be able to live within 
their incomes. But as a body that they are less respec. 
table for gentlemanly accomplishments, for learning, or 
for characterthan the pensioners, or that: they are con- 
sidered so by the university wedeny. ‘That any trace 
of the distinctions first adopted four centuries ago, with 
respect to dress, should remain at present, we are sorry ; 
but when we contrast the sizarship of White with Lord 
Byron’s career as a pensioner; when we compare the 
character sustained by the sizar, even as a gentleman, 
with that attributed to the poetical minor, we cannot re- 
frain from amazement at his lordship’s indiscretion. 
Ifit be the intention of a student to contend for uni- 
versity honours and emoluments, it will be his first duty 
to enquire at what college there is, or is likely to. be,a 
fellowship open to a student of his county (for most of the 
colleges are restricted to a certain number of each county) 
If he display the least wish to proceed with ardour in 
classical or mathematical learning, though the latter is 
that on which his success will depend, except at Trinity, 
(where attention to both is absolutely necessary,) every 
encouragement is offered to his exertions, and every re- 
ward promised to his success. He is encouraged by an- 
nual prizes, and by scholarships and exhibitions pro- 
portioned to his merit; his activity is kept alive by the 
constant emulation of able and ambitious rivals; lectures 
are delivered during term; he is permitted, if he can af- 
ford it, to have a private tutor for the first year, and if 
his income be limited the tutor of the college is always 
ready to assist his investigations, and to remove his dif- 
ficulties, At the end of three years, from the January 
atter his admission in October, he is publicly e examined 
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for three successive days with all the other students of 
his year in the senate-house. About one hundred and 
thirty usually take their degrees at the same tine. Cut 
or these about thirty-three or thirty-eight are among the 
honours; the rest are o moan, and of them nothing 
more is required than a knowledge of algebra as far as 
quadratic equations, and the first three books of Euclid, 
both which may be obtained with moderate application 
and capacity in two’ months, The honors take prece- 
dence inthe order of IVranglers, Senior Optimes, and Ju- 
nior Optimes. The wranglers undergo a strict and tedi- 
ous examination, not only in the senate-house, but at 
the examiner's rooms, and their knowledge must neces- 
sarily embrace every branch of mathematics, whether 
abstruse or familiar. ‘The senior optimes are good ma- 
thematicians, but not profound ones; and the juniors are 
versed in little more than the principles. ‘There is no 
classical examination for degrees; but the medals given 
by the two parliamentary representatives are afterwards 
to be contended for: the candidates must be senior op- 
times, and the two successful ones must possess a know- 
ledge of ancient literature so minute and so extensive, 
that we much doubt whether any juvenile member of 
the university of Oxford would be able to obtain the 
prize of victory. 

The first six wranglers succeed to the highest honours 
of the university, and nothing can more strikingly ex- 
emplify the utility of mathematical study than that there 
are very few whose names have appeared within the last 
Otty years in this class of honours, who have not after- 
wards risen toeminence, ‘Tbe rest of the honours,down 
to the last senior optime,are nearly certain of fellowships, 
aml of final independence. The emoluments of the 
wranglers,from private tuition, &c. &c. are very conside- 
table, and the triumph of success,so splendid after a long 
and arduous competition, is equally great at the moment, 
and perinanent in its influence on the mind and character. 

Itis a common-place accusation against Cambridge 
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that the mathematics are pursued, if not to the neglect 
of every other study, yet so faras to preclude the arrival 
of the students at any high degree of proficiency in classi- 
callearning. But admitting (what may reasonably be 
disputed) that an acquaintance with ancient languages is 
more generally diffused at Oxford, there is certainly no 
comparison between the acquirements of the eminent 
scholars at the two universities. Oxford has not yet pro- 
duced a Porson, and we may doubt whether any of her 
legitimate L. L. D’s can be compared with Parr, whose 
education was completed at Cambridge, though motives 
of delicacy withheld him from becoming a graduate of 
hisalma mater. It will astonish the opponents of the 
system pursued at Cambridge, to be told that in general 
those who most distinguish themselves as matlemati- 
cians are likewise the best classics. ‘The number of 
wranglers who have gained the medals is greater than that 
of the senior optimes who have been equally fortunate, 
and of late years it has not unfrequently occurred, that the 
same gentleman has been the first medallist and the sen ior 
wrangler. ‘he truth is thata man of tolerable abilities can- 
not study mathematics abovesix hours aday to any benefi- 
cial purpose; yet alter setting aside this portion of his time, 
he will find tuat the same numberof hours devoted te 
the classics will not be spent disagreeably nor unprotitably, 
His lordship’s critical Gpinions are usually correct, be- 
cause they are the mere common-places of criticism. That 
Lewis is a spectre-monger, and Stott a dunce it does 
not require much sagacity to discover, or much courage 
to assert; but to the general position advanced at the out~ 
set of fis poem, that the present age is less fertile in ta- 
lent, aud more prolific in nonsense and stupidity than 
apy epoch that has preceded it, no one can assent, who 
possesses even a tolerable knowledge of English literature. 
It is true that we have no living dramatist who can claim 
proximity to Shakespeare, nor any prose writer who can 
tread with grace or dignity in the steps of Johnson, But it 
ignet more rational to estimate the character of a literary 
3 
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era, from the writings of one supereminent individual, 
than to declare, that Cambridge is more rich and mag. 
nificent than London, because the chapel of King’s Col- 
lege is a more admirable structure than the chapel of 
Henry the seventh. One poet forms not a literary age, 
any more than one superb edifice forms a maguificent city. 
The writers who declaim about the “ long past days” of 
Dryden and Pope, forget the Dunciad of the one, and 
the Mac Flecknoe of the other; they forget that the lite. 
rary career of both these poets was impeded by a continu- 
al and active contest with the malice, the dulness,and im- 
pertinence of their contemporaries ; that Settle fora time 
divided with Dryden the suffrages of the public, and that 
the declining age of Pope was embuttered by a degrading 
contest with aliterary buffoon. Therace of the Melbournes 
is notquite extinct; butwe donot think, that were another 
Settle to arise, he would bear away the palm of public 
admiration from the author of Marmion. We may 
boldly ask, indeed, whether during any period of English 
history, we could boast of an experimental philosopher 
superior to Davy; of a classical scholar, who could lay 
claim tothe erudition of Porson; of a controversialist who 
excelled the editor of Bellendenus, of a metaphysical phi- 
losopher who united to the profundity of Dugald Stewart 
his perspicuity and elegance, or of a poet who possessed 
the power of communicating delight in a degree more 
transcendant than Walter Scott. Ifthe question be con- 
fined to the comparative average of proportion between 
good literature and bad, the names that we have men- 
tioned, and the observations we have adduced, are sufli- 
cient to prove, that between the years 1800 and 1810, the 
horizon oi literature has been more bright than at any 
former period, though one single star may not have shone 
With transcendant splendour. 

‘There are some departments of literature in which we 
far surpass the possible expectations of the last century. 
Let any man compare the political productions of the 
eighteenth century with those that have been written 
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within the last ten years, and then inform us whether 
he still believes that knowledge has not increased, nor 
the natural intellect been expanded. If Lord Byron as- 
serts that his position was only meant to extend to poe- 
tical works, and to works of taste or genius, we will pot. 
out to him a very decisive criterion by which the ques- 
tion may be decided. From the middle of the last century 
to the death of Johnson, such writers as ‘Tickell,and Dyer, 
and Cunningham, were considered as very decent poets, 
every booksellerhad their productions in his window, and 
every literary man was able to quote their fuest passages. 
But at the present day the whole race of minor poets is 
despised by the idle, and forgotten by the literary ; and as 
this change of feeling and opinion is not owing to depra- 
vation of taste, since Pope, and Spencer, and Milton are 
still the ornaments of the study, and the favourites ef the 
parlour, to what can we ascribe it but to the fastidiousness 
superinduced by the facility of gratifying a refined taste, 
and the constant application of delightful stimuli? The 
man who should now talk of Addison as a poet, would 
only be auswered by a laugh, yet we feel.no sentiment 
of ridicule when we listen to the praises of Dryden, or 
discuss the excellencies of Milton, But if we are thus fasti- 
dious towards the poets of former times, it is not proba- 
ble that we should be more indulgent to our contempo- 
raries, and since, notwithstanding the unwillingness with 
which we permit ourseives to be pleased, or our unsus- 
ceptibility to any beauties but those of the highest order, 
a great majority of our poets are indisputably the equal 
favourites of the critic and the lounger, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the character of our poetry has risen with the 
progressive severity of our critical taste. 

Somuch for Lord Byron’s opinions on literature and 
criticism + it only remains for usto notice the gross and 
laboured effusion of malignity, which his lordship thought 
proper to withhold from publication till the vessel that 
bore him from the shores of England, was “ shivering in 
the gale,” and was about to waft him from the reach of 
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literary punishment. We are wnacquainted with any act 
of cowardice that can be compared with that of keep- 
ing a libel redtly cut and dried, till some favourable op- 
portunity enable its author to disperse it without the 
hazard of personal responsibility, and under circum- 
stances which deprive the injured party of every means 
of reparation. Had his lordship published the libel on 
Mr. Clarke in his first edition, he would have at least 
deserved the praise of ihagnanimity; but he knew that 
the friends of that gentleman were both able and willing 
to prove that he should not be insulted with impunity, 
He confined the knowledge of his lampoon, therefore, to 
the c.rcle of his own immediate friends, and left it to be 
given to the public as soon as he should have bid adieu 
to the shores of Britain. Whether his voyage was in 
reality no further than to Paris, in search of the proofs of 
his own iegitimacy, or as he asserts to ‘* Afric’s coasts, 
and Calpe’s adverse height,” was of little consequence to 
Mr. Clarke, who felt that to recriminate during his ab- 
sence would be unworthy of his character, and (from 
the zeal of Lord Byron's friends, who would naturally 
declaim against an attack on his lordship during his ab- 
sence) injurious to hiscause. ‘To the reasons, however, 
that withheld Mr. Clarke from personal reply, we do not 
feel it necessary to conform: we are convinced, from the 
preface to his lordship’s third edition, that whether he be 
ut Paris orat Astrachan, he ts informed of all that passes 
in London; and we have no doubt that he will see this 
number of the ScorvrGcs as scon as any one of our re- 
gular subscribers, . 

Had Lord Byron merely said that Mr. Clarke was a 
bad poet, and a would-be satirist, however we might 
have differed from him in opinion, we should not have 
thought it our duty to express ourselves in warmer terms 
than became the sobriety of critical discussion ; but we 
must own that our indignation is excited when a single 
individual is selected as the exclusive object of moral 
satire, and characterised without any palliative observa- 
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tions as “a living libel on mankind.’ Had this line been 
applied by his lordship to any other object of his attack, 
to Southey, or Scott,or Lambe; or had the circulation 
of his poem been confined to the-university, of which Mr. 
Clarke is a member, it would only have excited a smile 
of derision at its author's fatuity : but Mr, Clarke's writ- 
ings, numerous aud successful as they have been, are 
chiefly anonymous; in the metropolis, whatever credit 
may be attached to his works, has only contributed to 
cmblazon an. imaginary name; for his defence, therefore, 
against Lord Byron's calumnies, he could not trust to the 
personal knowledge of men of letters,but to their candour; 
though he was not even nominally of too little importance 
to be attacked inerely as Mr. Clarke, and not as the author 
ofcertam popular writings, he could not venture to obtrude 
a laboured deieuce onthe patience of the public. That — 
howeverwliuch Ae did not feel properto do,in a formal pub- 
lication, we are not restrained from doing in the pages of 
a periodical journal. Biassed as we may possibly be by 
the ardour of friendship, even our friendship is not less 
likely to be impartial than the enmity of Lord Byron. 

We know the irritability of his lordship’s temper, 
and the obliquity of his feelings, and are not surprised 
that he should feel more than ordinary prejudice towards 
afellow-student, whose university carecr he could only 
observe with ineflectual envy, whose name was so fre- 
quently obtruded on his“ Hours of Idleness,” and to 
whom he ascribed a castigation too just and too effectual 
to be forgiven. 

A writer of less precipitancy or greater conscientious- 
ness than Lord Byron, would have remembered that in 
thus calumniating a fellow student, he was necessa- 
rily inducing a comparison between himself and the 
object of his attack. We do not say that Lord Byron is 
destitute of amiable qualities, or respectable talents, but 
we may be permitted to doubt whether a comparison of 
this kind would be flattering to his ambition. [His pro- 
ductions have been composed ia circumstances the most 
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favourable to literary labour; the immature fruit that 
he produced was the product of careful nurture and la- 
borious cultivation, and his riper’productions have been 
forced by a slow and expensive process. But with Mr. 
Clarke the case is different: the varied, extensive, and 
accurate knowledge that he possesses on those subjects, 
which Lord Byron has claimed as peculiarly his own, hes 
been obtained not merely in opposition to incidental dit- 
ficulty, but notwithstanding the systematic discourage- 
ment of those to whom his education was committed : 
every one of lis productions has been composed im haste, 
and sent to the press without revision; his sonnets have 
not been ushered into the world after undergoing the or- 
deal of private criticism, nor his essays assisted in their 
circulation by the olficiousness of honourable friends, 
and the puffs of dependent critics. We are afraid, there- 
fore, that with regard to ‘ talents,” the result of our 
comparison would disturb the placidity or his lerdship’s 
interesting countenance. Considering the two par- 
ties not as writers but as men, Mr. Clarke might confi- 
dently appeal to the knowledge and opinion of the whole 
university ; but a character like his disdains comparison 
with that of his noble calumniator : a temper unruffled 
by malignant passions, a mind superior to vicissitude, 
are gifts for which the pride of doubtful birth, and the 
temporary possession of Newstead Abbey, are contemp- 
tible equivalents, 

To the accusations that he was a“ hired buffoon,” anda 
** collector of scandal tor the Satirist,” Mr. Clarke would 
probably answer, that itis natural for “ the galled ass to 
wince :" every satiist is of course a buffoon in the opi- 
nion of the person satirized: that Mr. Clarke is a hired 
butloon can only mean that he writes for money, a crime 
of which he knows his lordship to have been guilty, and 
which in his return necessity may compel him to repeat. 


‘The charge, that Mr. Clarke was a monthly collector of 


scandal for a publication called the Satirist, is false. Sup- 
posing all lis accusations to be true, in what light does 
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it exhibit the conduct and character of Mr. Clarke’s ac- 
cuser? Itmay bereasonably asked whether to be a de- 
nizen of Berwick-upon-Tweed,* be more disgraceful 
than to be the illegitimate descendant of a murderer; 
whether to labour in an honourable profession for the 
peace and competence of maturer age, be less worthy of 
praise than to waste the property of others in vulgar de- 
bauchery ; whether to be the offspring of parents whose 
only crime is their want of title, be not as honourable as 
to be the son of a profligate father,and a mother whose days 
and nights are spent in the delirium of drunkenness ; and, 
finally, whether to deserve the kindness of his own col- 
lege, to obtain its prizes, and to prepare himself for any 
examination that might entitle him to share the highest 
honours which the university can bestow, be less indi- 
cative of talent and virtue, than to be held up to the de- 
rision and-contempt of his fellow-students as a scribbler 
of doggrel, anda bear-leader ; to be hated for inalignity 
of temper, and repulsiveness of manners, and shunted by 
every nan who did not wish to be considered as_profli- 
gate without. wit, and trifling without elegance. 

We wish not to give currency to disgraceful tales, but 
his lordship should be taught, that he who comes for- 
ward in the character of a censor, should first examine 
whether it be not in the power of his enemies to recrimi- 
nate. for our own parts we shallexercise the virtue of 
forbearance, and shall neither expose the infamy of his 
uncle, the indiscretions of his mother, nor his per- 
sonal follies or embarrassments. But let him not again 
obtrude himself on our attention as a moralist: his present 
security isin the mildness of our temper ; another provo- 
cation may teach him, that with the Mditor of the Scourge 
the inclination to punish, and the power to fulfil that ine 
clination are synonimous. f 
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CHARLES § 








(The Gambler.) 


. 
I 11 FE. nominal father of this notorious gambler lately resid. 
ed at the town of Workingtoa in Cumberland. His mothe; 
was a laundress; but the person of a private soldier in the 
54th re Giment, hav ing captivated her alle ctions, she ran oft 
with him, act ompanied tue regiment as his wite, and w as 
delivered of our hero on her arrival in Nova Scotia. At the 
age of eleven years he was apprenticed to Mr. Masters, a 
cheesemonger of Philadelphia, at which place his father, 

on procuring his ew irze, set up the ale-house in W ood- 
street, that has since been known by the title of George's 
Harbour. Ve bait not b ‘en more tlian four years in the 
service of Mr. M. betore he was detected in robbing the 

till; he escaped the punishment due to his villainy by 
immediately disappearing, and in afew days lie was ou his 
voyage to Guinea in the capacity of a cabin-boy. 

On their arrival off the coast, young S. was sent ashore 
with others of the crew, for the purpose of forming an in- 
tercourse with the natives. He was heartily tired of a 
seafaring iiie, and tile naked bye auty of the negroes hav- 
ing excited certain propensities that it might be difficult 
to gratily were he to return fo thie ship, he concealed 
himself in the woods, tll there was no longer any dan- 
ger of pursuit, and then ¢ omens a difficult and dan- 
eerous journey to the first village that the crew had de- 
scried on their arrival, 

At this place he remained about three vears; he had 
more than one very narrow escape from being murdered, 
the savages isis ted upon his joining in their wars, and 
the cruelties intlicted oa thei prisoners frig! tened kim 
ito a Wish of escaping trom oe possibility of being con- 
detuned to sulfer them. ie had been four Vc ars On the 

and before any vessel came to his relicf; at length La 
Marie Antoinctte, commanded by Mons. Piron, made its 


appearance off the coast, and our hero with some difficulty 
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Mons. Piron found that notwithstanding the Strange 
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had contracted,'ie was active and intelligent ; 
he could still write a tolerable hand’ this qualification : lus 
troduced him, notwithstanding his utter ignorance of 
French,into the cabin; before he had been six months on 
board, he was decent and conversible; and on the return 
of the vessel to Morlaix, he was so far improved that Mons. 
Piron recommended him as amanuensis to the Baron de 
Thoisa, whose son is now tu Engiand,aud who hada town 
house at the due de St. Martin, place de Concord. 

With the baron he remained about two years, and had 
he been convinced that honesty is the best policy, there 
isno doubt from the character of his master, that his ser- 
vices would have been liberally rewarded. But being 
detected in disposing ofa gold w -atch, that was known to 
have belonged to the young Mons. de Thoisa, and it being 
supposed, whether fedied or not, that he fraydulentiy ob- 
tained it, he was dismissed, eal not being able to pro 
cure acharacter, he was giad to obtain the situation of 
markerat a gambling-liouse, inthe Rue de St. Honore. 
Pryor the situation of marker he was advanced to that of 
tallier, aud his services being necessary to the black-legs, 
who were the chief supporters of the house, they re] aid 
his dexterity at keeping a convenient score, by initiating 
himinto ali the mysteries ot professional gambling Hs 
employer, Morand, falling sick, our hero su ppl (pro 
tempore\the place of banker. A Spanish gentleman, uam- 
ed Eleezabel, having entrusted to him about four thou- 
sand Ein as a deposit fora gaming debt, te be paid in 
the course of the evening, found on his return s—— had 
disappeared. [very search for him in Paris and _ its 
neighbourhood was fruitless, and after skulking in the 
most obscure parts of the any fora month, he contrived 
to procure his passage to Fngland in the suite ol Lord 


5* 


Malmesbury. 

Sisce that period he has figured as a gambler at all the 
houses in the neighbourhood of St. James’s-street. lo 
enumerate the pigeons whom he has plucked within the 
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21: Lady D.— Triste. 


last three years, would be to name the majority of fashion- 
ablegamblers. If we mistake not, it was he who by plun- 
dering the subject of our preceding article ot all the rea- 
dy cash that he possessed, rendered it necessary for his 
lordship to take a trip to Persia. He was a constant at- 
tendant at the Argyle rooms, and the prior of Stanmore 
still laments that black legs should on ayy pretext. be ad- 
mitted into fashionable society. 

Temperate in his habits, cool and collected in his tem- 
per, thefew who excel him in dexterity are unable to 
contend with him in the other requisites of success ; even 
tris friend ‘Triste has bled pretty freely iInimore than one 
contestof skill; but Triste is a wine-bibber, and S. never 
touches any liquor stronger than water. 

In detailing the life of his brother gamblers, we shail 
have many opportunies of detailing the system that is 
pursued, and@describing the scenes that continually occur 
in the fashionable temples of fortune, from the humble 
banking-house-in Albemarle-street, to the family card- 
tableof Lady D.; but some of the anccdotes that have 
been communicated to us are of a nature so extraordinary 
that we do not think it prudent to give them immediate 
publicity. Mr. S.is thin and diminutive in person, his 
complexion is sallow, his countenance gloomy, his whis- 
kers large and black, his forehead prominent, and his 
nose Itahan: his pronunciation is that of an Englishman, 
who has been long resident ta foreien countries. He is 
very successful in imitating the Trish brogue, and speaks 

Freneh with fluency and correctness. He pretends, inu- 
deed, to be the author of several literary trifles publistied 
at Paris ; among these trifles, however, are several com- 
positions of the Baron de'Thoisa, his former master; and 
as we know that the subjoined sermon is in S.’s possession 
with many indecent alterations, and it is possible that he 
may lay claim toit as wellas to any of the baron’s other 
productions,we shall, by pablishing it, at once do justice 


tu its author and contribute to the gratification of out 
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French Piety. 
SERMON. 


Au nom du Pere, &c. 


(Inve dixit Petro ubinam sunt oves?) Ille dit a Pierre 
ou sont tes brebis? et Pierre luirépoudit jen’en sais rien 
seigueur, car ces mémes brebis n’étaient pas présentables 
devant leur maitre. Je ne suis ny menteur, ny importeur, 
mes freres, mes si commé a Pierre, Dieu m’eut demandé 
ou sont tes brebis,je lui aurais répoudu,elles sont allées pa- 
_itru, au diable seigneur. Mais vous tous mes chers freres 
qui m’étes restés fidélles,nimitez-poiat tous ces grands 
saints de l'antiquité, tel que St. Crisogzome, qui dit qu'un 
curé est un so-leil,et ses paroissiens des atomes; mais qu ils 
diables d’atomes étes vous donc, ines freres, vous ne me 
payez point ladixme, et vous cites, nous soucions bien 
de M. le Curé, il n’a pas comme nous, des enfans a noit- 
rir,” et qu’on savez-vous mes freres, apprenez que nous 
avons plus desseine a les cacher, que vous a les faire ; mais 
revenous 4 nos moutons, ct tachons de les couvertir sil est 
possible. 

Dans cette Paroisse rien qne désordres,désordie chez les 
grands; desordre les petits; desordre chez les vieux; desor- 
dre chez lesjeunes. Je reprends et je dis desordre chez les 
grands; touscesgrandsgargonss’envont!cs dimanche, avec 
les filles, jouir dans la campagie ; les filles moutent dans 
les arbres, et les garcons disent, margot je te vois le pied; 
margot je te vois la jambe ; margot je te vois la Culsse, mar- 
got je te vois le qu’on—empeche ccla mes freres, jene 
m’oppose pas 2 tous vos divertissemens, mais qui dé- 
sormais ies jeunes filles restint sous les arbres, et que les 
garcons grimpent dessus. Désordre chés les petits; 

tous ces petits enfans les dimanches, joueut et polissonnes 
dans Péglise, quand ils ont bien joud, ils y font leur 
ordures. Marguiltiers,c’est & vous d’y mettre la main. 
Désordre ches les vieux ;—- Vous voyez tous cs vieillards 
race de cain, qui vont journellement branditlout leur Vie 
sage vers terre,et jusques quand itimes vieillards de 
Suzanne. Crutercz vous du fetir d’impureté.--Decordre 
VOL. I. r F 
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216 La jambe & Pierrot Brandille. 


chez les jeunes; tousces jeunes genschantent tous les 
jours des chansons indécentes, et dimanche dernier encore 
le filsde la veuve condor, et celui de la neuve pinneau, qui 
chantaient /a jambed Pierrot Brandille/—et qui Vaurait 
cri, mes freres, que des enfans qui savent a peine leur 
confiteor, sauraient des choses pareilles. Que font M. 
Mrs. les Marguilliers lorsqu’ou va en procession, ils 
yous mettent la croix et la banniere dans une cha- 
rette et vous enfilent les religieuses—de la rue St. Margue- 
rite,sicela leur arrive ou leur Otera da verge.—Je ny a point 
de fete dans cette Semaine, qui vous empéche, de menger 
4 votre appetit ordinaire, sice n’est la féte de St.Réme qui 
gucérit de la teigne, vous l’aurez jeudi et vendredi la foire ; 
ce jour li, nous parierons des hommes, nous toucherons 
les femmes, et nous nous étendrons sur les filles. 

Nous allons prier Dieu pour les pauvres gentilshom- 
mes de cette Paroisse afin qu'il les maintienne dans une 
honnéte pauvreté, car s’ils étaient plus riches, ils nous fe- 
raient enrager. Nous allons aussi prier Dieu pour les 
femmes enceintes, afin qu’elles rendint aussi agreablement 
leurfruit,qu’ells font regu. Nous allons prier Dieu, 
enfin, pour tous les biens de la terre, tels que choux, ca- 
rottes, concombres, navets et grate cul, que je yous sou- 
haite. Aunom du Pere, &c. 





MR. PRATT. 


IT is not our intention to gratify malignant curiosity, by 
retailing the private history of agentleman, who, what- 
ever may have been his indiscretions or misfortunes, has 
never obtruded himselfon the public but in the capaci- 
ty otauthor. We regard the personal character of every 
literary man as sacred from attack, till he provokes itl 
vestigation by prociuming his own virtues to the world, 
or tillthe enormity of his conduct renders justice to him 














Mr. Brougham’s Attack on the Scourge. 217 


benevolence to the public. Mr. Brougham, indeed, in 
his defence of the Messrs. Hunts, has thought proper to 
state, that “* no character is so humble or so private as to 
have escaped the libels of those who seek to gratify an idle 
curiosity, orto gratify a still lessexcusable malignity. ‘T’o 
point out as an object for the tongue of slander the man 
who is endeavouring to enter into private life, is with 
some the road to popularity, with hundreds the meansof 
a base subsistence. ‘I'he licentiousness of the press arises 
in a great degree from the love of publicity with which 
many are seized, to a degree which leads them to value 
their existence only in proportion as it is passed before 
the gaze of the world, andto care not what they do, so 
as they be but talked of. In this particular the public at 
least are liberal, and never fail to reward him who pan- 
ders to their ravenous appetite.” Now it is not merely be- 
cause that we have other evidence than the speech itself, 
for believing that these observations were peculiarly di- 
rected against the editor of the Scuurge, that we think it 
necessary to expose their injustice and absurdity: it is 
due to every man connected with the press, and to the 
cause of literature in general, that they should meet wit’ 
an immediate and decisive refutation. ‘The first sen- 
tence indeed of Mr. Brougham’s philippic contains with in 
itself the evidence of its falsehood. If a writer wish to 
procure a base subsistence, or to pass his life before the 
vaze of the public, it is rather unaccountable that he 
should select for the object of his satire, a young man 
Just entering into life, when scurrilous abuse of some no- 
torious personage would answer his purpose more eflec- 
tually. Popularity is not to be obtained by holding up a 
private character to the gaze of malignant curiosity; the 
public feels no interest in the records of humble life; its 
taste is most certainly gratified by gratuitous charges 
against men in power, by continual declamation against 
the corruption and imbecility of some celebrated states- 
man, or byMetailing, with every possible circumstance of 
attendant aggravation, the sexual profligacy of some noto- 
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18 Defence of the Press. 


riousdemirep. A political journalist who rails against 
every ministry is sure of success, for the multitude is al- 
ways dissatisfied with its rulers; but what profit or re- 
putation can be acquired by detailing the secret history 
ofa ‘Temple student, or narrating the adventures of a fe- 
male,whose name was never heard beyond the purlieus of 
Covent Garden, Supposing that we were so foolish asto de- 
scribe the person and manners of the fair spouse of some 
worthy common-couneil man, does Mr. Brougham really 
think that we should by so doing increase our emolu- 
ments, orextend our popularity? He cannot beso thouglit- 
less or soignorant. If wealth or reputation were. the 
exclusive object of our pursuit, we should immediately 
become the libellers of Lord Castlereagh, and the scandal 
mongers of the great and fashionable world. 

Indeed we may defy Mr. Brougham to produce a single 
stance in the Journals and publications that have appears 
ed within the last year, of private character and humble 
lite being held up to the gratification of idle curiosity. 
[lis asgertion on this subject was merely advanced because 
to advance it wasconvenient. He could at the time be 
in possession of po evidence by which it might be justified, 
and neither his own research, nor the industry of Mr. 
Hunt, willbe able to discover such evidence, unless it be 
in the pages of the /:-xaminer; a paper which bas contain- 
ed more violent attacks on individual character than ever 
appeared in the columns of the World. We do not 
mean that these attacks were unjust or unwarrantable; 
but ifsatires upon humble life are to be found any where, it 
is certainly among them ; and Mr. Hunt, when he instruct- 
elhis advocate to introduce his speech by these prelimi- 
nary observations, shouid have takena calm review of his 
own career asa moral satirist. 

The ofly cases in which personal satire can be defend- 
ed, are,tirst, where an individual comes forward with pro- 
jessions of superior virtue, and extraordinary talent, when 
these professions are not justified by his character and 
abilities; seconaiy, when the person attacked obtrudes 





Fallacy of Mr. Brougham's Reasoning. 219 


his follies and vices on the public; and of course deserves 
that his follies should be ridiculed, and his vices con- 
demned; thirdly, when he holds a situation of trust and 
responsibility, and when we are able to adduce the proofs 
of his incapacity or dishonesty ; and, fourthly, when his 
conduct, though not exposed to public observation, is 
decisively and extensively injurious to the public happi- 
ness. Under one of these descriptions every character 
whom we have already satirized, or shall hereafter intro. 
duce, may be classed. Mr. Brougham has not sufficiently 
distinguished between obscurity of name and inoffensive. 
ness, Mr. Aslett was a private character till his iniquity 
was detected, yet no man who, on sufficient proof of his 
guilt, had published lis discoveries to the world through 
themedium ofthe press, would have been accused of “ in. 
vading the recesses of humble fife, and holding up pri- 
vate character to the gratification of public malignity.” 
if the vendor of a nostrum dispense his poison through 
the town, by the agency of the regular vendors, while he 
remains himself in guilty security, that writer is surely 
deserving of praise, and not of reprobation, who proves 
that his habits, his education, and his movyals, are such as 
preclude any dependence on his knowledge or his vera- 
city: who advances evidence that his opportunities have 
not been such as might enabie him to investigate the 
properties of drags, nor his private conduct such as to 
justify any confidence in his offers of relief, or his profes. 
sions of philanthropy. In cases of this kind it is only 
necessary for the justification of the satirist, that his as- 
sertions should be capable of proof, and the editor of the 
Scource will take especial care that no statement shall 
be made in his paves that is not supported by the most 
indisputable testimony. 

If Mr. Pratt be disposed to ask us, why we have se. 
lected him in particular as a sacrifice to the insulted dig- 
nity of criticism, we shall briefly answer, because his pro- 
fessions are maguificent, and his trespasses on Our p2- 
ticuce as frequent as they are intolerable. ‘The offences 
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270 Mr. Pratt's early Productions. 


too of which he has been guilty are becoming more pre. 
valent from day to day, and it 1s just that the most ex- 
emplary punishment should be inflicted on tle most no- 
torious and incorrigible delinquent. ‘To degrade the no- 
ble manliness of Englishmen; to convert us mto a natioa 
of whimpering hypocrites and blubbering drivellers is 
impossible ; but if Mr. Pratt and his coadjutors cannot 
deprave the feelings of our hearts, they may succeed in 
vitiating our literary taste. Of all cants the cant of sen- 
sibility is the most abominable: it is not less distinct 
from the genuine language of benevolence than the crav- 
ings of fanaticism from the effusions of rational piety : and 
while it shocks the feelings of the virtuous it disgusts the 
perceptions of the literary. 

His earlier productions gave promise of excellencies 
that he has nct since displayed—the Quixotism of their 
author was ascribed to the ardor of inexperience, and the 
disproportion between his language aud his subject, to the 
exuberance of youthful feeling, unchastened by the taste 
or judginent that would probably distinguish the produc- 
tions of his maturer age. His bombast was therefore for- 
given, while his pathos was admired. The Pupil of Pleasure 
contained many passages of genuine sensibility, and his 
poem on Sympathy was not totally destitute of natural 
expression, or poetical beauty. But as he advanced inhis 
career, it was discovered that what had been mistaken 
for juyenile enthusiasm, was nothing better than delibe- 
rate affectation : the public became tired of his appeals to 
humanity, and his sonnets to beuevolence ; even the intro- 
duction of the Hlowards and the Lettsoms was so fre- 
quentas to excite suspicion that his motives were not 
perfectly conscientious, and the avidity with which be 
seized the opportunity afforded him in the year 1800, of 
bewailing the miseries of the poor, made it more than pro- 
hable that philanthropy was his trade. Nor were th 
prejudices that gradually accumulated against him at all 
weakened or removed by the evidence of his lighter and 
less laboured effusions. To be pleased with every thing, 








His literary Servility. 221 


whatever country he might visit, was merely a proof that 
he possessed a superabundance of good nature, or an envi- 
able exuberance of animal spirits; to praise every indi- 
vidual whom he encountered in his travels, was perhaps 
the evidence of vanity, but could not be the result of 
mterested motives. But when it was observed that scarce- 
ly a pamphlet appeared with his name that did not con- 
tain a fulsome eulogium on some noble or wealthy person- 
age; that every distinguished character who entertained 
him af his house, or permitted him to survey his grounds, 
was ** the accomplished gentleman, the elegant scho- 
lar, the munificent pa:ron, or the benevolent laydiord ;” 
that all his ladies were beautiful and virtuous, and ail 
his friends the most delightful poets, the most profound 
philosophers, and the most generous philanthropists: it 
it was not uncharitably concluded that he endeavoured to 
barter flattery for kindness, and that if servility was thus 
easily purchased, much value could not be ascribed to 
hissensibility. A man really embued with that exquisite 
tenderness of feeling assumed by Mr. Pratt, could not 
stoop to become the pander of wealthy vanity, and the 
minister of selfish gratification. ‘The poet of generous 
feeling, the disinterested advocate of humanity, could not 
be at the same time a mean and public parasite. ‘T'he 
very means, therefore, by which he had hoped to im- 
prove his fortune, and extend his reputation has reduced 
him even below his natural level in the standard of public 
estimation, and has, we are afraid, in a pecuniary point of 
view been productive only of deep and lasting disap- 
pointment. The objects of his flattery, who were at first 
delighted by his praise, began to consider it of less value 
when they saw how lavishly and indiscriminately it was 
bestowed. His first patroness might be well satisfied 
with being called a goddess; but when aii her rivals had 
been deified, she felt herself relieved from the weight of 
peculiar oblization. As for the multitude of readers they 
naturally concluded that he who could so easily assume 
the air of admiration, could affect with equal readiness 
1 
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222 His compliments to Dr. Mavor, &c. 


the tone of sensibility; and he is now in the deplorable 
situation of a parasite, hy whose eulogiums no One is flat- 
tered, andateacherof humanity, from whose exhorta- 
tions no one rises without feeling greater compassion for 
the preceptor than for the subjects of his lecture. 

From flattering the ungrateful sons and daughters of 
fashionable dissipation, he has, at length, descended to the 
more humble dutyof reciprocating complimentswith his l1- 
terary brethren. The“ amiable and ingenious Dr. Maver,” 
“‘ the generous Mr. Young,’ whose “* Essayon Humanity must 
have been dictated by humanity itself;’** the long-honored 
Cumberland,and his laureat friend of generous heart,” with 
nearly all the other authors of the day, whose opinion as 
critics or reviewers may be thus propitiated,are introduced 
whenever anopening can be found. [ven the writer of this 
article has been be-laboured by his praise ; and surely no 
sreater proof of the degradation to which Mr. Pratt’s own 
conduct hasreduced him can be conceived, thanthata writer 
to whom he has ascribed the “ virtues of the heart, and the 
wisdom of the head,” should feel so little gratitude for his 
favourable opinion as to become the public monitor of his 
errors. Were he restrained, indeed, by any tie of this kind, 
there would bean end to the freedom ot literary discussion : 
gratuitous and unwished-for praise might be assigned as 
a motive for the suspension of the critic’s arm, and private 
cajollery be permitted to evade the claims of public justice. 

We will not stop to analyse the early publications ot 
Mr. Pratt, or to place inarray the formidable list of his 
former trespassesagainst critical taste and literary honesty. 
The display would be as painful to us, as discreditable 
tohim. A complete list, indeed, of the nobility and gen- 
try of the present day, with an opposite column of the 
virtues ascribed to them by the author of Sympathy, would 
have an effect certainly more ludicrous and more hum 
liating to its author than gratifying to the pride of the 
English nation; but wehave not time for unprofitable 
trifling, when his farewell poem presents such copious 
materials of moral and critical observation, 








Mr. Pratt's Intelligibility. 223 


It is not improbable, indeed, that had the author no 
opinion to consult but his own, this poetical adieu 
might bearsouwe resemblance to the dramatic farewells of 
Mrs. Siddons; butin the one case we wish that the pro- 





mise may again be broken, and in the other, we regret 
that it had not been made before. 

It might reasonably be expected that the introduction 
of a farewell, or indeed of any other poem should be giamn- 
matical and intelligible ; but Mr. Pratt has resolved that 
his first ten lines shall afford a fair specimen of those 
which succeed thew. 


* — When public honors in the public cause, 


Ixalt to power, vet dignify the laws, 

When with fame’s brightest laurels‘cover’d o'er, 

To favored genius fame can give no more: 

Oh then, when proud distinctions of the state 5 
The fair awards of eloquence await ; 

When these by uoblest paths have led to wealth, 

And satire grants the richer boon of health. 

Ob with these all assembled blessings crown'd, 

When sacred lcisure spreads its shades around, 10 
When resting from the world’s entangled road 

The soul ascends sublime from man to God ; 

*Mid the bower'd silence of the private scene, 

Say what so well can fill the pause between, 

As that which nature prompts to pity’s breast ? 15 
Pity, of every generous heart the guest, 

As that which dares each colder code refute, 

And justifies the ways of man to brute. 


If these lines have any meaning, or the repetition of 
“ these” be at all grammatical, Mr. Pratt wishes to inform 
us that wlien proud distinctions of the state, and the fair 
awards of eloquence await the laurels of fame, then pity, 
“hich “ justefies the ways of manto brute” (admirable pa- 
rody !) shall feel a pause between”——any thing and 
hothing. The import of the fifteenth line is not very evi 
dent. By “ that which nature prompts to pity’s breast,” 
it might be supposed our author meant “ that feeling,” 
but we are told in the next line that it refutes each co/der 
Code, 7¢ must therefore be a code; and we thus arrive at 
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224 Parnassian Green. 


avery remote, and not very satisfactory conclusion, that 
** nature prompls a code to pity’s breast.”” Mr. Pity would 
be a very useful servant of the theatre. 

‘That pity is * of every generous heart the guest,” was 
probably suspected long before the appearance of Mr. Pratt's 
performance; but there are other truths, of which the 
novelty may with equal reason be disputed. ‘That ‘ where 
daw controls not, and where mercy fails, horror prevails,” 
we have beard before; but he asks us, who is able to 
paint this horror? We really cannot tell, but recommend 
him to Mr. Ackerman, ‘That humanity is amiable, that 
love is love, that there is some difference between cruelty 
and compassion, that to crimp a cod is extremely barba- 
rous, and that virtue is more praiseworthy than wicked- 
ness, are truths which no one will dispute, but which Mr. 
Pratt has not enforced by any novelty of illustration, or 
adorned by any felicity of expression. 

After the lines we have already quoted, he proceeds to 
inform us, that every beast employed by man must fall to 
the lot of a“ tyrant savage, or a master kind ;” man isde- 
clared to be more dreadful than the mouth capactous of an 
earthquake, and we are tuld that on earth he commits foul- 
est deeds ot leil, We are in the next place introduced toa 
fleecy dam, who ts assisted to a rhyme, by the presence 
of her pictured lamb; the pampered ox likewise is seen, 
* pampered in meadows of Parnassian green.” What kind 
of green this may be, we are unable to conjecture ; we are 
afraid however that Mr. Pratt was never cloathed in a 
coat of that colour! Wehave not proceeded much further 
before we meet with “ rose-lipped children, dancing like 
cherubs, ”’thatis, they danced like children. Whatis ex- 
tremely strange, these children did not carry either an up- 
lifted knife, or a cory bludgeon. Ifthe reader be surp) ized 
at this, what will be his amazement when he is told that 
* fierce banditti dread the blushing light:” the poe tical 
beauty of this line is not less remarkable than the correct- 
nessof its intormation. As the licht here meant is the light 


of noon, aswellas the lightofmorning, there can be no ree 
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son for employing the epithet blushing, but to intimate 
that the light was ashamed of such intruders on its pre- 
sence. Page 12 assures us that * a theme like this” 
might breathe compassion from the genuine lyre of Crabbe. 
Where are the genuine lyres to be purchased? We have 
not heard that a patent has been obtained for their manu- 
facture. Mr. Gittord is now asked to * ply” his juvenitian 
rage; the * Literary Fund” ave called upon by the title of 
ye, who meet “to woo pale genius from the chil- 
ling shade,” (a title which they do not claim or deserve.) 
to feel all their poetical ardors rekindled. Where are the 
ashes of these ardors to be found? He seems indeed at 
a loss to find any one who will attend to his supplication, 
for he has scarcely mentioned one poet, or body of poets, 
before he proceeds to some other individual or corpora- 
tion. Hle mentions Hayley, but immediately proceeds to 
his laureat friend, and pays hisrespects to a long line of au- 
thors by a casual bow, and a sudden exclamation of Or 
thou! gay Moore, Or thou! my laureat friend, Or thou! 
to memory, and the muses dear! He then proceeds with 
an equal number of O ye’s! and ends with addressing the 
rhymes on-art' (see his note) with an abrupt © you! 

Te then proceeds to damn the reputation of a protegée 
of genius, by expressing his friendly feelings in the most 
disgusting form of affected sensibility. We speak of the 
poet, and not of the man, who may feel sincerely what 
he cannot express naturally, Real passion talks not of 
cherishing a muse as an angel guest. ‘The tirst book is con- 
cluded by adjuring the 6lasphemers who oppose his opi- 
nions to cease their profaneness. 

‘The beginning of the second book introduces us to the 
bar of mercy, where truth, justice, and nature, are called to 
try a‘ dire cause” against nobody, on an accusation of 
nothing, 

The unfortunate criminal is commanded to. answer to 
his poa, and in the next page transformed into a reasoner, 
Who is requested to say whither the instinct of brutes be 
the gift of his heart! He is then asked whether a dog ca- 
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92¢ The Brute Demon. 


resses his master from imitation; a few lines afterwards 
he is addressed by the polite epithet of wretch, and we 
have a very ingenious specimen of indignant feeling, in 
which stony heart and savage nature are introduced with 
appropriate etiect. After the dismissal of this unfor- 
tunate personage there is room for a long eulogy on a 
‘* revlaimed steed,” a lamentation over the slaughtered ox, 
anda description of the Aauzt of that most horrible of all 
horrible horrors the Brutr-Demon. ‘This Aaunt, cour- 
teous reader, is Smithfield, and the drovers are no other 
than “ fell banditia” in disguise. We exhort every city 
apprentice and virtuous damsel to beware how they ven- 
ture through this most dreadful place atter sun-set; the 
inhabitants of St. John’s-street will, we are sure, after the 
awful description of Mr. Pratt, petition parliament for 
perinission to open a new street from the corner of Chick- 
lane; and we recommend Mr. Newman, of the Minerva 
Press, toemploy Mrs. Hill in the composition ofa new 
novel, to be entitled“!!! orthe Horrors of Smithtield !” 
We think (by the bye) that this suggestion for a title-page 
deserves at leasta copy of the work, ‘Che three notes of 
adimiratron preceded by no word will naturally denote 
something inextricably mysterious and inexpressibly sur- 
prizing, something awfully amazing and wonderfully 
horrible. Should we not be anticipated by Mr. Lewis, 
we shall at an early opportunity exercise our humble 
abilities on a poetical romance, so crowded with demons, 
spectres, and witches, and witha! so full of ahs! and ohs! 
and otherstriking exclamations, as to harrow up the very 
soul of the most insensible critic in the Kingdom ; and in 
the mean time, since Mr. Pratt is so well acquainted 
with the features of the brute demon, we hope that he 
will favorus with his portrait fora frontispiece. As an 
earnest of our gratitude we insert his own lines in the pages 
of the ScourGe. 


Next view himon the spot unstained by power, 
Sad monument of Engtind’s darkest hour, 
Where heeatom’s of human victitns bled, 

As bigotrage the sanguine edict spread : 





























Crimping Cod, &c. 


While fata! zeal usurped religious name, 

Dire scene! devoted still to England's shame: 
The fell banditti there each other mect, 

For the brute Demon there has fixed his seat ; 
And though for mercy England has a tear, © 

A hand, a heart, the demon riots there ! 

I hear him in yon berd’s afflictive moan, 

Aad in that aged steed’s last feeble groan ; 

In you siaim dog of an ungrateful frieud, 
While change of tortures his sad being end. 

I hear him io yon harassed fieecy throng, 
With barb’rous speed to slaughter urg’d along : 
Proteus in shapes, and of an Argus eye, 

He sallies forth, resolved on tyranny : 

Bird, beast, fish, insect, tremble round his throne, 
And prove too sure the lower world his own, 


Without commenting minutely on England having a 
tear “ for mercy” rather than for suffering, or the violation 
of grammar in saying that a change end being; on the li- 
cence by which it is asserted that the demon riots in Eng- 
land’s hand, heart, and tear; or on the propriety with 
which insects and fishes are made to tremble round a 
throne, it will be sufficient to ask the common sense of the 
reader whether description so destituteof meaning, lan- 
guage so turgid, and sentiments so extravagant, will be 
likely to convince the reason of the prejudiced, or to soften 
the feelings of the obdurate. 

His reprobation of the cruelties practised to render fish 
more delicate, &c, is better expressed, and meets with our 
unqualitied assent. Indeed, had the author thought proper 
to express the observations contained between pages 36 
and 42, and others of a similar nature in plain prose, and 
unaccompained by a pompous ostentation of humanity,or 
inflated appeals to that feeling of pity which he has not the 
power to excite or express, the editor of the Monthly Ma- 
gazine might have admitted his essay without any material 
injustice to his subscribers. 


At page 43, he assumes the port of a philosopher, and 
asserts that 


** Nature's unnumbered family combine 
In one beneficent, enc vast design 5 
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228 Rejorce, ye Bricks’ 


E ver from inanimates to breathing man, 

fn heaven conceived, heaven executed plan ! 

Onward from those who svar or lowly cree; 

The wholesome equipoise through all to keep. 

As faith/ul agents in earth, sea, and air, 

The rower wont p to watch with constant care, 

Lice due proportion wisely to conserve, 

A wondrous trust from which they never swerve. 
By what naine less grating to an author's ear, yet not less 
appropriate than nonsense, shall we designate thisextract ? 
Such unintelligible mysticisw,equally abhorrcat from phi- 
losophy and common sense, has no other tendency than to 
bewilder the illiterate, to supply the sceptical with argu- 
ments for unbelief, to lead the humble christian from the 
path of rational confidence in the inscrutable wisdom of 
providence, into the speculative wanderings of pre- 
sumptuous deism. ‘They cannot instruct, and they may 
coutound, 

That the brutes are “* each over each as sealous centries 
placed,” is not less true than that ‘ polluted pestilence at 
noon of day, with haggard want, and war contend for 
sway, is grammatical.”’ He adduces the fact that the bull 
will rage and bellow, to prove that to give him occasion 
of raging and bellowing is barbarous. As a motive for 
tenderness to animals, he urges that we should not be so 
well accommodated without them. Rejoice, ye bricks! and 
dance, ye chairs! for accommodated man shallshed over you 
the tears of grateful sympathy. Henceforward, the grid- 
iron shall be the theme of the poet's song, and snow white 
linen the * antmated tuner of his Ivre.” 

Butour author, always fertile of invention, adducesa 
still more surprizing motive of humanity, and demon- 
strates pretty clearly what was known before, that though 
man cannot do very well without tue beasts, the beasts can 
do very wellwithout him. With thesame force of argu- 
ment we might say, that readers in general could do very 
well without Mr, Pratt, though Mr. Pratt might not be 
able to do very well without his readers. But if beasts are 
able to existand multiply without the aid of man, so are 

3 












Sweet Sympathy! 229 


shrubs and minerals; to pursue his reasoning, therefore, 
maids should feel the “ delights of sympathy for virgin 
gold,” and the bard himself be touched with * grateful af- 
fection” for the kindred lead that regulates the oscillation 
of his cuckoo pendulum. 

We have heard of exhortations that reached the heart, 
but maxims (p. 52) that reach the head are printed in 
no poetical manufactury but thatof Mr. Pratt. The se- 
coud book concludes with some reflections that are too 
dullfor praise, and too correct for censure. 

The third book opens with an assurance, for which no 
doubt his fellow creatures are very much obliged to him, 
that on due consideration he does not think “ that nature 
labours with a monstrous birth,” when she produces man. 
He immediately falls foul of all contemporary bards, (ex- 
cluding of course those whom he bad praised by naie,} 
andscolds them in very angry terms for calling the world, 
what he himself had virtually called it in the preceding 
hooks, the scourge of nature. ‘The fever of philanthropy, 
we observe, is accompanied by alternate prostration of 
strength, and supernatural violence of ectfort. Page 56 
he falls into a stupor, but suddenly revives at the top of 
page 57, and exclaims at some horrible vision that floats 
before his eyes, ‘oh! false, oh ! impious ;” he is then seized 
With a fit of inspiration, and talks rather incoherently 
about * the unsullied flood of perfect day,” and the 
beam warm darting fromthe sky. The paragraph imme- 
diately succeeding these lines has something about “ ciling 
down the rugged edges” of we know not what, that have 
been raised by man. We are again introduced to the 
sober ox, and (sweet sympathy!) the piacid sheep; we 
are again told (p. 62) that kindness is more virtuous than 
cruelty, aud man is once more addressed by the epithet of 
tyrant! Indeed Mr. Pratt is unacguainted with any names 
expressive of the intermediate gradations of iniquity: 

whoever docs not feel the most excruciating anguish at 
the death of a calf is a murderer, a tyrant, a wretch, or a 


scourge of nature. 
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230 Graceful Tears. 


Page 73, a passage that we extract with considerable 
satisfaction, succeeds to many preceding pages of dog- 
grel verse andabsurd sentiment. We do not approve of 
graceful tears, nor of many other expressions, but the 
general effect is not unpleasing. 


Soon as the long wish’d gift, an heir appears, 
Nature comes smiling thro’ her graceful tears ! 
Comes in a mother’s form, and cives the boy 
To a glad father’s arms, and all is joy! 

The pangs maternal change to speechless bliss, 
And that immortal moment, when the kiss, 
The first fond kiss, the infant's lip receives, 
Unconscious of the transport that it gives! 

a * * * * * 


Indulge awhile the luxury supreme! 

Yet! will it pass like fancy’s baseless dream ? 
Fre as night’s vapour from the sunbeam flics, 
Ifthe rapt father proves more fond than wise 
If no sott tear altempers ardent hope, 

Ifthe strong imstinet kes too wide a scope, 
This blessing so invok'd, umplor’d in prayer, 
The father curses in his soul's despair ! 
Horrors succeed, the crime full oft his own, 


From purest passion into dotage grown. 


Haste then, oh haste, to teach with timely care, 
The sacred principle to aid and spare ! 
While yet the plastic infant may receive, 
B’en like the new-fall'n snow the print you vive, 
Ere that impressive pliant hour be fost, 
Like the snow hardened to unbending frost, 
Fix in the ductile breast this awful trath, 
An honour'd age twust spring from well-form'd youth ; 
Teach him that merey by bis God was given, 
A seraph messenger direct from heaven ! 
Put all his race in guilt, and grief had died, 
Nor ended there had mercy been denied. 
* * * * 
On his young breast the moral sense impress, 
The tall’n to raise, the injured to redress : 
Should some fell arm your blossom'd hope destroy, 


And in his death bereave sour sou!s of joy, 


VW 


ould al! be their's like anguish and despair, 
Aud tho’ more bret than your's, as hard to bear ! 
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Book the fourth opens with informing us, that he is 
sore, and that we may not suppose him to be “ sore with 
health,” he takes care to add, that le is sore with pain 
and sickness, in other words he is 2// with ddlness. But 
we are tired of analysing such absurdity, and shall by a 
concluding contrast of four lines of Darwin, with six of 
Pratt, exemplify the distinction between the poet and the 
versifier. 

And ye !* who guard a generous people's rights, 
In whom strone wisdom, with strong power unites, 
Ye chosen guardians of a smiling land, 
To whom anu empire delegates command : 
Patrons, protectors of her awful Laws, 
Rise ye to aid compassion’s sacred cause. 
Pratt. 


Ye band of senators! whose wisdom sways 

sritannia’s realins, whom either Ind obeys! 

Who right the injured, and protect the brave, 

STRETCH YOUR STRONG ARM, FOR YE HAVF POWER TO SAVE. 


Darwin. 


Mr. Pratt’s notes are written in the most perfect good 
humour with every thing but cruelty, and with the most 
enthusiastic admiration of every literary man, and every 
advocate of humanity to animals whom he has occasion 
fomention. Oneof his sentiments is * finely illustrated 
by a contemporary author,” another is supported by a 
writer from whom he has received high gratification. Bing- 
ley’s late works are “ valuable additions to his former pro- 
ductions.” His quotations abound with “ pleasing exam- 
ples,” “ exquisite traits,” and “ beautifully argumentative 
pussages.” Tt is not less curious than suspicious, that all 
lis praise is confined to modern names, and that he spcaks 
of the golden verses of Pythagoras, with greater coldness 
thanof the very worst passage in the only speech that 
Lord Erskine ever delivered without influencing the pas- 
sions or commanding our respect. 

We have seldom read a production of which the labour 
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232 Bears dance to his Odes. 


was so disproportionate to the effect; it displays not even 
a casual example of unsffected pathos or of unlaboured elo. 
quence. Mr. Prattlashes himself into a rage, and then 
mistakes his fury for the warmth of sensibility, or the 
ardour of virtuous indignation. He will be pathetic, but 
unfortunately the compliment paid by Shenstone toa per- 
son who * would” be witty, “ happy, my friend, I thee 
proclaim,” “ whose will and power are both the same” 
will notapply to the author before us: he is always on 
tip-toe, and always ina passion, but his haughtiness is 
without dignity, and his anger destitute of spirit. 
Till we arrived at page 83, we were at a loss to conjec- 
ture what possible motive could influence Mr. Pratt in 
the selection of a subject in which the public necessarily 
feel so little interest; he will have all the drovers of 
Smithfield for his enemies, and we are not sure that he can 
number the race of critics among his friends; but we find 
that the feeling which influenced thechoice of his theme, 
and cheered the labour of composition, was the tender 
thought that the future generation of calves and pigs 
might listen to the name of Pratt with sympathising gra- 
titude, that asses yet unborn should bray his funeral 
hymnin full toned sympathy, that geese should cackle 
to the rhyme of his couplets, and emancipated bears 
“trip it light as air’ to the measure of his odes. Happy 
poet! for thee alone it is granted that the ingratitude ot 
man should be compensated by the gratitude of the chuch- 
ling hen, and that happiness which is denied to the far 
virgins of human offspring, be felt and testified by dancing 
fillies, and musical pole-cats, 


Yet, could these bruis’d, and bleeding victims raise 
The mingled voice of gratitude and praise ; 

Could they their advocates their patrons, know, 
And heaven to brute the power of speech bestow, 
What notes of joy thro’ woods and wilds would ring, 
How rich the off ring their glad hearts would bring, 
From low-born plough-horse to the high bred steed, 
What varied tribes would hail the gen‘rous deed ; 
The crowded city, and the peopled grove, 

Would echo votes of harmony and love. 
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ttmight be supposed that a poern on humanity to ani- 
mals would either be the vehicle of arguments, sufficient- 
ly strong todemand the attention of the legislator, or of 
powerful and pathetic appeals tothe feelings of the peo- 
ple. But the Lower World omits the most striking argu- 
ments employed by Lord Erskine in support of his mo- 
tion, and the stile and language of the work are exclusively 
calculated for that class of society which is above the 
temptation of committing cruelty, and yet below the rank 
which qualifies them for legislative interference. If Mr, 
Pratt feel such indignation at the fed/ banditti of the brute 
demon’s region, alias the drovers of Smithfield, it must 
surely have been his wish to restrain their wantonness 
and soften their obduracy. Whether this object can be 
accomplished by praises of his laureat friend, aud by the 
copious employment. of such pretty admirative expletives 
as Oh! Ah! Alas! &c. &c. may be answered by coms 
ron sense, Without any fear that time will falsity her de- 
cision. 

We beg leave to suggest to Mr. Pratt that real huma- 
nity is not ostentatious. ‘here are much more powerful 
dissuasives from inhumanity, already in the hands of the 
public, than he will ever be able to produce; but we 
ave not observed in any of these productions that their 
authors set out with a professed design to be of service 
io humanity, that they talked much of their own feel- 
ings, that they called on the approbation of the reader, 
orseemed to intimate by their air, and by the general 
toue of language, that they were the most humane, ge- 
nerous-hearted beings who had ever contended for pub- 
lic approbation. ‘There is a smirking seif-consciousness 
1 the manner of Mr. Pratt too expressively indicative that 
whatever may be the theme on which he is writing, his 
thoughts are in reality directed to himself. Ife seems to 
say in every line, what an amiable man I am! Surely this 
will please Lord H.! How noblethat sentiment! What an 
admirable line! '! &c. The poet who really interests our 

feeling takes care to give ue no warning of his intentions , 
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934 Aa Evxvhortetion. 


we are surprised into tenderness ; ‘and ascrioe to him our 
tribute of grateful admiration more readily because he 
does not ask it. 

That animals are exposed to suffering from the domi- 
nion of man, we do not want a prophet to inform us : 
but that this dominion is abused with so much wanton- 
nese and frequency as to require the intervention of the 
legislature, we must be pardoned for denying. ‘The Ing- 
lish people are brave, but not inhuman, and even the 
drovers of Smithfield are guilty of no severity that is not 
justified by necessity. At any rate there is one species 
of torture from which the dumb creation is exempt : 
they are never stretched on the rack of impatience by the 
deliberate cruelty of a bad poet ; and Mr. Pratt when he 
again attempts to sing the sorrows of the lower world, 
should learn at the same time tohave mercy on his readers. 


, 








The complaisant Husband, and the con- 
venient Wife. 


‘ 
‘I HE profligacy of the fashionable world is supposed by 
the middle classes of mankind to be considerably exagge- 
rated by the fancy er prejudice of those who have endea- 
voured to ridicule its folly, and chastise its enormities. 
When Mr. Owen published his Essay on the Religion of 
the Fashionable World, it was received with kindness as a 
respectable example of satirical declamation, rather than 
as affording a true picture of the manners of the beau 
monde, But while we admit that the circles of hig! life 
are elevated by individual talents, and adorned by occa- 
sional examples of female virtue, we cannot hesitate to 
adinit, that its vices are more infamous, its profliga- 
cy more general, and its irreligion more unblushing than 
in the lower classes of society. ‘Temptation is more fre- 
quent and morealluring, and the motives of resistance less 
powerful and numerous, When every female is scandaliz- 
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ed, individual reputation is not of much value ; when reli- 
gion has no power the mere sense of propriety will not be 
found avery powerful restraint. Inthe fashionable world 
congugal happiness is in a great measure sacrificed to 
wealth and ambition; marriage is merely a family con- 
tract, and chastity therefore is not the most valuable jew- 
el thata female can possess, nor conjugal fidelity the 
paramount duty of her wedded life. If her indiscretions 
become the subject of general conversation, her alliance 
may still be courted by some hoary profligate who wishes 
to retrieve his fortune, orsome wealthy commoner who 
wishes toextend his political connection. Besides, in a 
class of life of which the prominent characteristics are 
gaiety and suavity of manners, the possession of these 
recommendations will naturally atone for many aberra- 
tions from the paths of moral rectitude. The priestess 
of voluptuous pleasure will always find votaries ; but 
their number will be multiplied if her external attrac- 
tions be ag fascinating as her secret orgies are profane. 
If any proofs could be required that these observations 
are not founded on injustice, the history of the late Du- 
chess of would be sufficient to substantiate their 
correctness. The loveliness of her person, and the ele- 
gance of her manners, were only equalled by the proili- 
gacy of herconduct. Unfaithful as a wife, licentious as 
awoman, the champion of public virtue, while she vio- 
lated every domestic duty; profuse in her expences, yet 
habitually avaricious, and squandering in presents to some 
critical parasite, the sums that ought to have been em- 
ployed in paying the wages of her servants,—her life was 
a continual alternation of the most abject misery and the 
most lively pleasure. At the very moment when she 
was paying a hundred pounds for asonnet to the muse of 
——, her plate was in the hands of her broker, and her 
bills in circulation among the vendors of old books at a 
discount of fifty per cent. Such were her eccentri- 
cities and extravagance, her total insensibility to every 
inatronly feeling, and her profound ‘contempt of con- 
jugal restaint. Under such auspices was the subject 



























Mrs. L.'s Education. 
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of our present strictures introduced into life. A distant 
relative only of the family of ——, but the heiress of 
many fortunes, she was emancipated at the early age of 
fourteen from the controul of a governess, and her noble 
patroness introduced her to the circles of dissipation, 
where she soon attracted the attentions of more than one 
of the young nobility, by the beauty of her person and 
the report of her pecuniary expectations. ‘The fortunate 
suitor, however, was Mr. L. the heir to an Irish peerage, 
and equally well known for the height of his person, and 
his skill on the haut-boy. The marriage was solemnized 
without the kaowledge, or even the suspicion of the due 
chess, in whose house she continued for many months af- 
terwards; but at length it became impossible to preserve 
appearances, and Mr. L. departed with her for his estate 
in Ireland. 

Mr. L.’s parliamentary duty rendered it necessary that 
he should reside in England at least two months of every 
year; whether jeslousy, or any more substantial mo- 
tive, induced him to pursue so injudicious a line of con- 
duct we are unable to determine, but certain it is, that 
during the intervals of absence he left the lady imimured 
at an old family mansion in the most desolate part of Ire- 
land: when her only society was her piano-forte, and her 
only prospect the bogs of hisestate, and the cabins of his 
dependents. In this manner she spent three tedious years, 
lamenting the unpleasant contrast between her former 
situation in the world of fashion, and her present life of 
solitary mortification, On Mr. L.’s third return, what 
was his astonishment to find tlrat his lady was missing ; 
none of the servants could give any account of her disap- 
pearance, and the expresses who were sent to every part 
of the country, and to the Irish connections of both par- 
ties were entirely fruitless. As soon as his affairs would 
permit him, he embarked for England - but here his search 
was equally unsuccessful, and the advertisements now be- 
fore us were equally unsuccessful. Resignation therefore 
wasa necessary virtue, and he waited without much an- 








Isle of W. ight. 237 


xiety till time and accident should restore the woman 
whom he only loved as the heiress of Mr. S, 
About five months after her elopement, having occasion 
to take a trip to the isle of Wight, he remained a few 
days at Newport, exploring the beauties of the surround- 
ing country, and waiting the arrival of a female friend, ix 
whose company he intended to complete his tour. On 
one of his excursions his attention was attracted by the 
appearance of a handsome cottage, which, while it was 
almost entirely secluded from observation by the alter. 
nate intervention of natural declivities and artificial 
shade, commanded one of the most delightful prospects 
on the island. After admiring the beauty of the land- 
scape, he enquired of a labourer to whom the cottage 
belonged ; to Mr. F——r was the answer. Bless me, 
thought our hero to himself, this cannot be my old friend 
Charles! I thought he had been in Ireland. He thought, 
however, that there would be no harm in satisfying his 
curiosity ; he advanced therefore through a little wicket 
that opened into the ground, and having by many a cir- 
cuitous path arrived in front of the cottage, the first ob- 
jects that presented themselves to his sight were his 
friend and his wife / engaged in apparently interesting 
converse. The surprise of Mr. L. and of the parties 
themselves, as soon as they observed him, was mutual ; 
but the affliction was divided between the lady and her 
paramour. An action of crim. con. was the least that F. 
could expect, ten thousand pounds would be a h-ll of a 
loss, and the affair would blow him among the friends of 
the young ladyJto whom he had sworn fidelity. ‘To come 
to an accommodation, therefore, was his first object, and 
he negociated with so much ability that L. on receiving 
a considerable sum to relieve his embarrassments, con- 
sented to refrain from all proceedings, and as a security 
for the observance of his promise, to receive back his 
wife, and in compliance with her wish to reside wholly 
in London. This arrangement was satisfactory to all 
parties, The visits of the ci-devant protector were re- 


Mr. F- 






































93! Dr. Brodum, and Female Morais. 

peated as frequently as he pleased in full security: and 
it is not without considerable reluctance we add, that 
notwithstanding Mr. F. himself has now been married 
more than a year they sti/d continue. 

But itis not as an adultress that we wish to hold up the 
character of Mrs. L. to peculiarreprobation. It is as the 
seducer of infant innocence, and the circulator of anony- 
mous scandal, that she deserves the inflictions of literary 
censure. We are afraidthat very few of the females who 
have been received into her house as visitors and compa- 
nions, have escaped from her snares without contamina- 
tion. If we are not misinformed, she panders to the pro- 
flizacy of ler husband,in return for his forbearance to her- 
self: and we know that when lady A . called upon her 
a few weeks ago, she very narrowly escaped the influence 
of philters and opportunity. 





About twelve years ago, the Esculapius of Blackfriars 
transmitted circular letters to the parents of all the young 
ladies, who had lately returned from boarding-school 
inthe neighbourhood of London, and whose names he 
hadeasily procured by bribing the servants, and tamper- 
ing with the French teachers, intimating that the prac- 
tices carricd on at these “ receptacles of vice,” were 
equally injurious to the constitution, and inimical! to con- 
jugal felicity: that it was their duty as parents to make 
the strictest enquiry whether the morals of their daugh- 
ters had been really corrupted, and their duty as chris- 
tiaus, if they made any unpleasant discoveries to expose 
the infamy ofthe seminary, from which they had received 
the contamination of impurity. It isa deplorable evidence 
of the weakness of the human mind, that on one occasion, 
at least, his suggestions were regarded as so important that 
the father of the young lady insisted on the doctor’s being 
called in to investigate! Had this nostrum monger dis- 
tributed his « irculars among the friends of L. there would 
have been some justification of his officiousness, and 
some occasion for the exercise of his skill. But his arti- 
fices of seduction admit not of detail, and even to ima- 
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gine them would only be possible to the most libidinous 
fancy. 

The Hon. Mr. S. having received an anonymous letter 
informing him that if he would be at the Opera House on 
an evening of the month of February he would sce his 
brother in No.— of the boxes, with a lady to whom he had 
been privately married for nearly six months, attended to 
the intimation; and found that the anonymous description 
of the lady’s person was not incorrect. In the morning he 
taxed his brother with the fact, the latter positively de- 
vied that he had attended a lady to the Opera, and the for- 
mer provokedat so outrageous a falseliood, made the matter 
known to his father. On minute investigation it was found 
that the lady was not the wife of the young gentleman, 
but the unmarried daughter of his music master, whom 
he had seduced. So effectual are Mr. ‘Taylor's orders of 
exclusion to females, whose condition is better under- 
stood than expressed! Enraged at being made the instru- 
ment of his brother’s disgrace, S. endeavoured, but with- 
out effect, to discover the author of the letter, and it was 
not tilla few days ago,that on looking on some billets dows 
aidressed to Mrs. L. when a virgin, and which she had 
returned to Lim with a note more expressive than polite, 
that he found among them a torn duplicate of the auony- 
mous letter! 

The Priory itself does not exhibit any scene more 
avominable than that which is daily witnessed at the tem- 
ple ot Venus, in —— place, the usual family party consists 
of Mra. Leand her paramour, Mr. F. and an Irish lady who 
was lately underthe protection of Lord V.—If the day 
be thus spent in harmony so domestic, it may easily be 
supposed that domestic quarrels do not disturb the slum- 
bers of the night. 

As adisturber of domestic peace, she has been long no- 
torious. Not a faux pas can be committed either by afiy 
ot her male or female acquaintances, that is not immedi- 
ately communicated through her kind intervention to the 
friends and relatives of the unfortunate sinner. It is an 
vid remark that a believing husband is usually the last per- 
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240 Lady B. Mrs. L.'s Effrontery. 


son by whom his wile’s fidelity is suspected ; but in the cirs 
cle of this woman's intercourse the observation is not true : 
she takes effectual care that the husband shal! be acquaint. 
ted with his dishonor as soon as it is known to the world, 
and that he shall not long be ignorant even of Wirat !s sus. 
picious in the conduct ot his wite. A female thus oflici- 
ous is not, it will be easily supposed, always punctually 
observant of the truth; she disturbs the happiness of do- 
mestic life not more by circulation of truth than by the 
propagation of malignant falsehoods. A celebrated lady, 
who till the day of her elopement had preserved an un. 
blemished reputation, has still reason to lament the suc- 
cess of er infamous machinations. 

We wish not to hurt the feelings of a female who has 
been nurtured in the lap of elegance, and who, though 
she may have suffered the anguish of secret guilt, has 
never been abashed by the rude gaze of public curiosity, 
But with Mrs. L. our present strictures have been provok- 
eel by defiance: she obtrudes herself on the notice of the 
world with the most impertinent frequency, and the 
most perverse eilrontery : her name is exposed to view 
in every column of almost every datly newspaper; and 
is usually accompanied with the most fulsome eulogiums 
on“ her numerous virtucs.” Her lately acquired wealth 
gives her considerable influence in the world of fashion : 
those who detest her character, are proud of being 
ranked among her visitors, and even the sons of royalty, 
while they feel a virtuous abhorrence of her character as 
awoman, are not imsensibie to the influence of her 
charms, or the streugti of her family connections. 

































SCOURGIANA. 


Copy of a Letter from Monsieur Valabregue to the 
Editor of the Scourge. 


No. 7, York-street, St. James’s-square , 
Feb. 5, 1811. 

Sirs 
Havine heard of your wish to obtain authentic infor- 
mation respecting that portion of my life elapsed de- 
tween the age(/) of thirteen and twenty-five, I am in- 
duced, from an earnest desire of facilitating your enqui- 
ries, to state to you that the twelve years above alluded 
to were passed by meat Rheims, Rouen, and Paris (rue 
de Rochechouart,) and as inall those places the fortune I 
then possessed rendered me generally known and distin- 
guished, you will, Sir, without difliculty, obtain the 
particulars you desire from any of the persons who are 
continually arriving 11 London trom the above-mentioned 
towns. I should therefore consider it a favor if you would 
have the goodness 1N PERSON to make enquiry of them 
that you may avoid attaching credit to the oN puit’s 

which are so often the fabrications of envy. 

Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

P. pe VALABREGUE.* 


If we understand this epistle it affirms that between the ages of 
thirteen and twenty-five, Mons. Valabregue resided successively at 
Rheims, Rouen, and Paris, and that at ai these places his fortune 
rendered him generally known and distinguished. He rust there- 
fore have been in possession of a handsome fortune while yet an in- 
fant. Wedonot pretend to an acenrate knowledge of the old system 
of French jurisprudence, but we believe that it was not usual for 
youths of fifteen to inherit property either real or personal, From 
what authority does Mons. Valabreque assert that persons are con» 
* This is net the usual mode of signature among Freachmev. 
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2 Mons. Valabregue at Rheims. 


Yinnally arriving in London from Rheims and Rouen? Oar circle of 
foreign acquaintances is pretty extensive, and our enquiries have 
been fuil as nnmerons asthe importance of their object might demand. 
Yet, strange to say ! the arrivals from Rowen have been only two 
within the last eighiecen months, and stranger still! of those who 
came to this country at an earlier period, not one has the slightest 
recollection of the name of Valabregue ! Since the husband of Mad, 
Calalani was so anxious to facilitate our enquiries, why did he not 
communicate the desired information himself: he would thus lave 
reduced us to the alternative of repeating his own statement, of 


proving its falsehood, or of silently relinquishing the subject. 
** Eavy” doth merit as its shade pursue, 


and we are therefore surprized to bear that its ** on ats” should 
trouble Mons, Valabreeue. 

Churchill, after criticising at considerable length on the other per- 
formers of his time, exclaims, when he comes to Tom Davics, 


“Voon my life 


That Davies hatha very pretty wife !’ 


We have not heard that Tom Davies was an object of peculiar 
eovy. The English are accustomed, a prior’, to regard every dang- 
linge dependant on his wife's apron-string with a degree of contempt 
that borders on diszust; and Mons. Valabregue, if he can spare a 
few minutes from the important occupation of fixing Madame Cata- 
Jant’s ear-rings, and tying her drawers, may perhaps remember some 
lapses of conduct or behaviour, of a nature little calculated to remove 
our prejudices, We have no hesitation in asserting that since his 
arrival inthis country his deportment has been characterised by 
meanness, insolence, and folly If he wishes for the proofs we are 
ready to produce them. 

‘That of he was at all ** distinguished” ww Rheims. Rouen, and Pa- 
ris, it must have been owing to the ** fortune he then possessed,” 
we verily believe ; his virtues and tolents would have rendered him 
a useful carcier of band.boxes to Mad, Jaymond: that he has ever 
been honoured by the notice of any person above the rank ef a man 
milliner, was owing in Vrance(as he confesses) to the greatness of his 
fortune, an must be ascribed in England to the talents of his wife. 

The more we admire the powers of Catalam, the more we regret 
that her evrtues should be deprived of their reward by the misconduct 
ef abemg who ts msolent without dignity, extravagant without ge- 


nerosity, ostentatious without elegance, and vain without importance. 
Fhat Madame Catalani should demand an uncommon price for the 
exertion of her talents is but just and prudent: we can discover no 
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reason why slic should appear at the Opera-house for less than she cau 
get; if she were so todo the audience would rather resent her inso- 
lence than applaud her liberality, and such forbearance may be pru- 
dently displayed when any one of the Opera proprietors is willing to 
let his box for 5l. under its value, But while we are of opinion that 
a union of natural endowments and acquired talents, like that which 
Catalani has exhibited, should be rewarded with a liberality propor- 
tioned to its rarity, and while we commend her for the making the 
best boreain that she cain, when to make an indifferent one would 
only tend to excite the rage of popular prejudice, we are sorry that 
t he injudicious conduct of Mons. Valabregue, both as her husband 
and as an independent individual, should tend to implicate her in 
transactions equally disgraceful to him, and obuoxious to the public. 





ON A LATE TRANSACTION, 


Says T. to S. if you would share, 

Of life the joys, yet hoard your treasures, 
Let every tradesman call in vain, 

Nor ever heed a taylor’s measures. 


Yet S$. too soon the difference finds, 
(Consigned to care of tyrant jailors) 

"Tween paying down a taylor’s bill 
And honoring a bill of Taylor's. 





In the neighbourhood of Curzon-strect lived a gentleman whom 
we shall designate by the name of Courtenay, From his 20th year 
till the conclusion of the peace between this country and America, 
his father had resided at New York, but on the conclusion of an 
event so fatal to the hopes and fortunes of the loyalists, he returned 
to England, leaving his infant son to the protection of a wealthy 
relative, who promised to initiate him into the routine of business, 
and if his conduct was such as merited his future confidence, to re- 
ceive him as a partner. The old gentleman died about fourteen 
yearsafter his return of a broken heart for the loss of his wife a few 
months before. They left their infant daughter, who was not more 
than*four years old, to the care of a maiden aunt, who resided about 
thirty miles from town, and who had already two young ladies of rank 
under her guardianship, In about seven years these young ladies 
returned to their paternal roof, and as the distance between P—— 
House and the residence of the old lady was not great, and the con- 
nection might be useful, she permitted her niece to pay them an oc- 
2 
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casional visit without being attended: on the marriage of the eldest 
Miss P. she resided constantiy in ‘London, and ruwilling to lose the 
society of afriend who had been so much endeared by early inti- 
ma v, requested permission of her aunt to permit an annual visit io 
her of three or four weeks. The aunt consented, and tbe Christmas 
of every year were p issed by Miss Courtenay with her friend About 
the Tth of last month Mr. Couctenay arrived ta England, and willing 
torecruit his spirits after a long voyage, by viewing the curtosities 
and enjoving the pleasures of Loudon, before he shiould visit his aunt 
or his sister, whom he supposed to be in the countiy, he remained 
a few days at ——— Hotel, dropping a note in the mean time to in- 
form hisaunt of his arrival. Rambling on the night of the 11th of 
January in the ucighbourhood of Portman-square, he was struck 
with the graceful figure of a female who softly opened the door of 
an elegant mansion, and earetully looking rourwi her to see whether 
she was observed, ventured, as if half afraid, to the street. He fol- 
lowed her, and being convinced from her manner that her ramble was 
a stolen ove, and that she had either made an assignation, or wished 
to make one, be addressed her mthe usual mode of salutation, and 
finding that she did not receive bis advances with displeasure, offered 
her hisarm. He called a coach and drove to Oxendon-street. Here 
they remained about two hours. The lady, whose face was not less 
beautiful than her person, and who appeared to possess every feminine 
accomplishment, wept bitterly, lamented the violence of her passions, 
and bewailed her indiscretion in the most pathetic terms of self-aceu- 
sation. It is needless to say, however, that all the desires of her new 
paramour were accomplished. They parted with mutual protesta- 
tions of attachment, and agreed lo meet at an appointed place ou a 
future evening. 

On the Monday following he received a letter at his hotel from his 
aunt, requesting him as soon as he should arrive, to call on his sister 
at No, **, ——slreet, Portman-square, that he might accompany her 
down to -——— on her return. Courtenay lost not a moment in has- 
tening to see her, but what was his amazement on looking at the 
number to find the house at which his sister lived the very same with 
that from which he had watched his fair companion a few nights be- 
fore! Withan anxicty almost borderivg on madness, he asked if 
Miss Courtenay was at home, ‘Fhe servant announced to the young 
Jady that her brother was wailing in the hall, she rushed in the eager- 
hess of joy to receive him, but had scarcely opened the parlour door 
before she fell senseless at his feet, and Courtenay discovered in bis 
uster the unhappy victim of his libidinous desires ! 
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GALE JONES AND THE FORUM. 


On the 15th of this month the British Forum was opened for the be- 
nefit of Gale Jones's wife and daughter. The question for debate was, 
which character, that of maid, wife, or widow, affords female virtue 
the best advantages for exertion or display; and it was »nnounced in the 
bills that Mrs. Jones and her daughter would in all probability be pre- 
sent. Now, contemptibly as we think of this unfortunate apothecary’s 
talen!sand character, we hope that his w:fe did not disgrace herself by a 
public exhibition to twenty or thirty drunken [rishmeu, who have as 
much idea of politeness as their patron of eloquence. No woman can 
enter into the British, or any other Forum, but a downright prostitute. 

It is the principle, however, upon which this meeting has been 
called, that we regard with such peculiar disapprobation. Neither 
the managers ofa debating socicty, nor the public are bound by any 
tie of justice or compassion to encourage the profligacy of vulgar 
ambition, and to reward the follies of private indiscretion. An apo- 
thecary who has no other dependence than his business, ought to at- 
tend to it. Let him make his fortune first, and become a demagogue 
afterwards, If the ignorant and wrong-headed will sacrifice the wel- 
fare of their families to the pleasure of hearing themselves speak in 
debating shops, let them do so : by stepping forward to assist them 
we on'y encourage the infatuation of a thousand imitators. 

When the queslion*which is the mos! notorious member of society, 
John King, Anthony Daffy Swinton, or the Rev. W. Huntington,” 
was announced for discussion, we of course sent a reporter, but the 
documents he has laid before us are too dull and too indecent for in- 
serlion. The following selection, however, of words and phrases from 
the harangues of the two principal speakers (who call themselves 
parliamentary reporters) will give the reader some faint idea of Bed- 
ford-street eloquence. 

Woros, 

*€Conspreuated, perhibited, div-vyded, quecrish, gang (for go), 
islolated (pistolled), postuled (asked), memorised (remembered ), 
ck (beat), afeard, hugely, strangeously, strudged, hellter-skelter, 
higgledy-piggledy, soond (for swooned), fachious, mainly, defting, 
ods-bobs, pincksney, &e. &e 
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PHRASES 
By the powers!’ « An ye wont!’ “ Arrah! be aisy with that 
argument.”” * And tell me now, and don’t T know politics now !”’ 
“* Devil ofa mother’s son of the ministers.” 
and hold your jaw '” 
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it will be remembered that in the case of Lord L. against the 
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proprietors of the Morning Uerald, no other proof was advanced that 
the paragraph in question related to the plaintiff, than the opinion of 
his lordship’s solicitor. If the proceedings were regular, and the re- 
poris be correct, no man can w rite amoral essay, ordescribe an ima 

ginary character, without exposing himselfto prosecution, A Stuke. 
ly on the stage may be supposed by some good-natured or fanciful 
attorney to bear a strong resemblance to an honourable client ; and 
the Bellamy of some new Cecilia be punished as a libel upon any Irish 
adventurer, who thinks that a few hundred pounds as damages, would 
be far from inconvenient. We are willing to try the question, and 
when we say, therefore, that a nobleman of considerable acquirements 
has been long on the black book of Bow-Street, yet still continues to 
obtrude himself officiously on the notice of the public, that one of 
the most respectable societies in the kingdom heida mecting to con 

sult whether, considering the peculiarity of the stigma thal attaches 
to his lordship’s character, so dangerous a member should be expelled, 
or the society dissolved; it must either be proved, before we can be 
convicted of libel, that there is only one nobleman of * considerable 
acquirements” in the kingdom, or that our assertions respecting the 


suspicions entertained at Bow-street, and the measure adopted by the 
socicly are mcorrect, 


A DELICATE DISTINCTION. 


While Mellon's soul speaks in her roguish eve, 
Poor Kelly droops with aspect pale and sad, 
From the same cause eflects so different rise, 


That fair one wants, what this one never hed. 


METHODISM, 


Huntington, whom we mentioned as having been burned out of 
Providence Chapel, is now building, at the expence of his hearers, a 
much more spacious edifice on the ground lately occupied by the cow 
keeper (to whom he gave two hnndred guineas for the unexpired 
two mouths of the lease), in Gray's lun-lane. Whether Mr. H. be a 
Calvinistic or Westleyan methodist, is immaterial; his followers have 
the genuine fanatical countenance, and exhibit in their public devo 
in their private conduct as much hypocrisy as 
the firmest adherents to the original tabernacle. 

Phe Quarterly Review presents us with the following statement, 


¢ > “> TD , - . . ‘ ° 
a ih ssesits alarm, lest ima short period the number of metho 
ist dissenters shou! ] 
ssenters should rival (house of the establishment. 
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Liethodism. 


Year. Members; 
6477 ‘“ « 29,406 
7m «ss 45908 
a78@ tf le 71,568 
1g00 . . . 109,961 
1603 .. . 128,782 


t¢ The conference of last year reported an addition of 6710 to theit 
numbers in Great Britain and Ireland, that of the present 7777.” 


But what will be the feelings of the reviewer when he examines the 
subjoined éstimate ? 
Intheyear 1803 . . . : . . -198,792 
Increase in the last seven years about 35,000 





luthe year 1810 . . + . « © 163,732 

This is the number of those who are admitted into society. {na large 
town, where we made the most minute inquiries on the subject, we 
found that the number of zealeus methodists, whose line of business, 
connections, distance from chapel, or deficiency in some point of qua- 
lification, though their general habits and character were those of the 
most rigid methodists, amounted to about twenty times the number 
of those in the society. There are many who deserve to be called 
methodists, in the strictest sense of the word, who donot wish to bear 
ihe heavy responsibility attaching to admission into the band. Now, 
wlowing that in small or inland towid, this proportion is considerably 
less, and multiplying only by 22, we have 
Whole number of Wesleyan methodists in Great Britain, —1,80],052% 
Subtracting for Scotland and Ireland, 120,000, we have 





the wholenumbetin England . . . « «© . ~ « 1,651,032 
Calviuistic Methodists in society, . .« . 69,840 
Ditto, ontofsociety 2. . 2. ee 838,980 
‘Lotal of Calvinisiic methodists . 2... 8 eee ew) (907,990 
Total of methodisis . . . . . 92,588,972 


Now, if we wish to calculate not merely the number of rigid me- 
thodists, but the injury dove to the established church, we must add 
® number equal to this, of persens who without joining them, forsake 
the church, to attend their meetings, and joen the whole number of 
persons who are for ever separated from the establishments, by the 
imfluence of methodism, willamountto . . . . - . 5,177,944 
Add to this number English presbyt¢rians, papists, quae 

Ce 6 ee gk ws ee * ~. OO 
Persons who are of no persuaston, or who never attend 
any place ofworsbip . . - - - ‘ «© + + * 800,000 





6,677,944 
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Subtract this sum from the number of men and women in England 
whom situation or age permits to attend at any place of worship: 
The estimate will be sufficiently liberal at . | «© « . 8,000,000 
There remains members of the established church =. «1,322,056 

So that at present the regular members of the establishment form 
only about one-sixth of the community, are only half as numerous 
as the confirmed methodists, and one-fourth as numerous as those 
who feel a grealer attachment to fanaticism than to the rational 
christianity in which they were educated, yet do not come within the 
pale of the congregation. 

We are sure that the preceding statement will be blamed as impro- 
per, or corrected as erroneous. But let not the members of the esta- 
blished church deceive themselves: Jet them remember, that every 
meeting of rational christians is announced by the tinging of bells, but 
that the assemblies of the dissenters are collected together in_ silence, 
and sometimes in setresy ; that a single mecting-house, such as the 
one erecting by Mr. Huntington, will afford room to the usual con- 
gregations of twenty churches, and, that in many parts of the king- 
dom the number of tabernacles is treble that of the churches. ta 
some manufacturing towns, we will instance Macclesfield, because it 
is nota fortnight since we hdd an opportunity of investigating the 
subject, the number of methodists is greater than that of the ‘* church- 
going people,” in the proportion of fout to one. ‘This is a fact whick 
we dare any one to disprove. 





QUID VALEANT HUMERI, &c. and MR. PRATT. 


Of a burthen too weighty, says Horace, beware, 
First try what your shoulders are able to bear ; 
And no doubt since his pagesso heary we feel, 
Pratt's shoulders are able to bear a great deal. 





Mr. JONES, CHAPEL BUILDER. 


Our attention has been called to a Mr. Jones, the proprietor of 2 
chapel in Silver-strect, Wood-street, and of about twenty others in 
the metropolis and its neighbourhood. This person was at first a 
linen-draper, in Sun-strect, Bishopszate-street, and forsook his shop 
to become a methodist preacher, but not being gifted with the usual 
qualifications, he found the speculation unprofitable, and cominence 
business asa coal-merchant. He was only relieved from riiti by 4 
matrimonial connection with apious widow, whose fortune he has 
since employed in the erection of tabernacles. As soon as he has 
finished one of these edifices in any part of the town, he engages three 
or four of the most popular orators in the connection to preach at it 
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once or twice a week, and the utmost precautions are taken that no 
pone shall be admitted gratuitously. In Silver-sireet, we are inform- 
ed, no person could gain admission,without purchasing a five shilling 
ticket of the door-kecper—these contributions are levied under the 
pretence of defraying the expences of erecting the chapel ; but in less 
than a year the letting out of pews, &c. affords moré than a moderate 
per centage to the builder of eyery edifice of this kind, and therefore 
the demand on entrance is an infamous and illegalextortion, Among 
the preachers-cugaged by this person is ane Raffles, a youth about 
eighteen years of age; it is natural to enquire whether the old men 
and matrons who adinire the blasphemous nonsense of this stripling, 
believe that he is inspired—unless they do, with what propriety can 
they listen to a youth who had much better be learning to spell, thaa 
degrading the truths of christianity by hig gross and shameless igno- 
France, 





RESTRICTIONS ON THE REGENT. 


That he’s restrained by clauses too severe, 
The Prince complains, yet cannot make appear, (a peer.) 





CORPOKAL CURTIS, 


Coloucl Wardle,after employing more than four moxths ia catechis. 
ing Corporal Curtis ; after exhausting all the ready money that he 
had in treating his informants ; and living during his residence in town 
ata pastry cook’s for the purpose of economizing has at length (Feb. 
26.)brought forward his motion far a committee on the subject. Sir 
I, Burdett made a long speech in support of his friend, but left the 
house as soon as he had done. On a division the numbers were for the 
imotion one(a gentleman indirectly implicated ia the charge, against it 
niuety-one. So much for the patriot’s popularity. We have no doubt 
that had this motion heen brought forward in the zenith of the Colo- 
nel’s reputation, the commiltee would have been appointed, Hig fate 
may leach others the wisdom of moderation. | 





MR. GREGSON, 


Mr. Gregson, aged 52, the unfortunate gentleman whose lady's 
faux pas with her coachman made so much noise about a year ago, 
is, strange to say! re-married to a Miss Shuttleworth, aged 25. There 
must surely be something indescribably fascinating in the marriage 
stale, or no man would entes into it under circumstances so omimous, 
Mr.Gregson is,no doubt, a good husband, but the ladies are capricious, 
and sometimes their fancy ‘ gives to airy nothing a local habitation 
aad a name !” 
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MEETING AT THE CROWN AND ANCHOR. 


We trust that our readers are already too well acquainted with ous 
political sentiments to suppose that in the expression of ang opinion 
we are guided by the wishes of a party, or under the controul of 
any interest but that of trath. We shall not persecute an indivi- 
dual because he is obnoxious tv the ministry, nor revile the cha- 
racter of a public man because he may not be a Burdettite. We 
believe that it is possible for a friend of Waithman to be influenced 
by a spirit of genuine patriotism, and that the mere possession of a 
place is not necessarily a proof of public turpitude or private eor- 
ruption. Yet with these sentiments we canuot help expressing our 
reprobation of the measures adopted by the committee for promot- 
ing a subscription to Mr. Finnerty. There is a material difference 
between supporting the liberty of the press, and rewarding the wick- 
edness of aman who, as far as can be ceduced from the evidence, 
asserted of Lord Castlereagh, what couldnot be true, and what be 
must have kuown to be false. Of the dangers that may result to 
the liberty of the press from procecdings like those which have been 
lately instituted, we are as sensible as Kgglishmen ought to be; but 
we deeply regret that the great cause of emancipation from legal 
oppression should have been coufounded with thatof a guilty 
individual. When a tweeting shall be called to support the liberty 
of the press, the object of cnquiry will be, how is that liberty to 
be defended against the encroachments of power? But at a meeting 
called for the purpose of supporting Mr. Finnerty, the only ques- 
tion was; ishe innocent, and therefore deserving of our kindness ? 
Now we think it impossible thateven the most prejudiced of his friends 
can, after reading the evidence, by which it is proved that the impri- 
sonmeut of Orr took place fourteen months before Lord Castlereagh’s 
visit to Ireland in an official capacity, should conscientiously believe, 
that this circumstance was unknown to him, or, if it was, that any cir- 
cumstances would justify his repetition. 





ENGLISH OPERA, 


‘Tire advocates of the English Opera, are endeavouring 
to persuade the subscribers to the Italian, that they would 
do much better to establish the former, as it is now con- 
ducted by Mr. Arnold, than to patronize the latter. Their 
principal topics of reasoning are the folly of listening to 2 
foreign language, the injustice that is done to native 
talent, by the encouragement that the establishment 


holds out tq aliens, and the absurdity of listening to priu- 
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ces who sing bravuras in the agonies ofdeath, and stop at 
some critical moment of the action to execute a song full 
of cadences and quavers. Unless the English Opera be 
devoted solely to comedy, the last objection will apply 
not less forcibly to it than to the Italian, but the other 
arguments are more deservilig of attention, 

It is rather unfortunate that the persons who complain 

of our affording encouragement to alien performers at the 
expence of native talent, should likewise be apt to de- 
claim against the profession itself, as degrading to those 
individuals who depend on it forsupport. We see no 
reason why anactress should he profligate, merely because 
she is not a native of Britain, and the scandal thus attempt- 
ed to be cast on foreign performers alone, applies in fact to 
the profession altogether. Whatever delight and improve 
ment indeed may be derived.ta the public from theatrical 
exhibitions, we think that the application of so much 
British talent toso dangerous a prafession ought rather to 
be discountenanced than encouraged. It’ should be re- 
membered likewise that allowing the policy of encourag- 
ing uative dramatic talent, no proof has been advanced 
that full scope is not already afforded to its developement. 
The difficulty is not to reward excellence, but to find it: 
the present salaries at the English theatres, even of very 
moderate performers, are unreasonably enormous, and 
there is no doubt that the managers would either pay these 
salaries to good actors or singers than to bad ones, could 
the former be procured, 

There is no absurdity in listening ta a foreign language 
ifitbe perfectly understood ; and themore difficult the 
acquisition of Italian, the more exquisite the delight re- 
ceived fromit as a vehicle of music. ‘That independent 
indeed of the structure of the language, it possesses qua- 
lities which peculiarly adapt it for the conveyance and 
accompaniment of music is generally allowed. An air 
in a foreign tongue is only ridiculous to those who do not 
understand it; and to those who do the mere sense of that 
ability renders its exercise more gratifying, 

) 
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The meritof the performers indeed at the Italian opera 
is only of consequence to the pit. Inthe fair sex, ob- 
serves a French writer, the pleasure of being seer, and 
in their admirers the pleasure of seeing, and in both the 
desire of meeting, when they are sure to see a numerous 
assembly,are the most powerful motives which lead them 
to the Opera. Besides, it passes for granted, that Catalani 
is the best singer that Italy has produced, and De Hayes 
the first dancer in the world; and this opinion is enough 
to satisfy the fashionable multitude. 

Weare not insensible to the actual defects, and absur- 
dities of the Italian Opera, but surely there ts nothing in 
its principle that is defective or absurd. ‘The nonsense 
and insipidity of our modern and native pieces 1s no ar- 
guinent against the legitimate drama. Operas have been 
produced fully equal to the sublimest and most regular 
productions of our national dramatists. A very material 
improvement, both in their construction and representa- 
tion, has taken place within the last twenty years. ‘The 
song (says Mons. Le Texier) who wrote in 1790, always 
terminates each scene, and the dramatis persona is never 
to leave the stage until he had executed it. If enemies 
are murdering his father, he cannot fly to his assistance ; 
before he has submitted to this law, he must give the song, 
and cannot leave out one single repetition. Mcrope, ac- 
cused before the states of the kingdom, ef having poison- 
ed ier husband, answers with a song and eat. Artabanes 
gives his son the bloody sword with which he has just 

murdercd the king, and the young man, who should have 
fled with the swiftness of an arrow, remains to execute 
asong that is full of quavers and cadences. 


In our former numbers we thought it necessary to CX- 
press our opinion pretty freely of Mr. Taylor's qualifica- 
But the severest satire that could be 
inflicted on that gentleman would be to contrast his habits 
and acquirements with those enumerated by Monsicur le 
Vexier. A good administrator of an Opera, he observes, 
must be aman of taste, and that taste must be sure and 


WiOus as a manager, 
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deterinined: not wanting the advice of others to fix his 
opinion. He must know music enough to judge of its ef- 
fects, and especially of its effects when compared with 
those of the words; he must then undersiand the words; 
gud therefore is obliged to know Italian: he must neces- 
sarily speak French and English fluently: it would not be 
useless likewise that he should be acquainted with the Ger- 
man language, since he should hold a correspondence with 
the best composers of instrumental music, who are all Ger- 
mans; ‘hus he is almost obliged to be conversant with four 
languages: he must be perfe ctly acquainted with history, 
and especially mythology, with ancient and modern cus- 
toms, not to abandon the dressesof the actors toan unintel- 
ligent taylor as hasbeen hitherto the case. Ife must un- 
derstand painting and perspective, the effect of decorations 
and machines: and above all he must be well acquainted 
with theatrical effect, understand the scene, the design,and 
rules of the theatre, to avoid these repeated absurdities 
which are daily committed with the most astonishing im- 
punity. 

It should even be necessary that a manager should 
have so perfect a knowledge of declamation, and be so 
eood an actor himSelfas to be enabled to administer ad- 
vice, Which night be received with respect if not with 
submission. 

‘These Suggesiidns were advanced previous to Mr. ‘Tay- 
for's second appearance as manager of the Opera-house, 
Whether they were attended to at its re-ercction, our 
readersare able to determine fur themselves. Mr. ‘Taylor 
i$ not peculiarly remarkable for his philosophy ; we have 
heard him speak in no language but Scotch, and should 
like to be informed in what university he was initiated 

mto the principles of perspective. 
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Covent Ganrpew.— The difference between the poet and the drudgt 
has seldom been more strikingly exemplified thanin Mr.Morton’s dra 
atic adaptation called the Kuight of Snowdoun. It might bave been 
supposed impossible that any retamer to the theatre should take the 
leading incidents of the poem, as the subject of a drama, without in- 
fusing into the dialogue some portion of that elegance and animation, 
which characterise the language of the original, or without suffering 
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the dramatis persona to retain a few faint traces of their native charac. 
ters. But Mr. Morton has contrived to take away from the consisten: 
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ey of the story without adding to its effect, to transform the females 
into puppets, and the warriors into brutes ; and to substitute for the 
rich, and varied, and expressive language of Mr, Scott. rant the most 
wumeaning, vulzarity the most coarse, dnd bombast the most ludi- 
crous. He ts indeed a mighty master of the bathos : from his preced- 
ie works we had hoped that he might fet produce something more 
chaste than Dunond’s Hero of the North, and more spicited than the 
Lostand Pouad of Masters; but after seeing and hearing the non- 
sense, buffooners, and insipidity of this most lamentable performance. 
we wouldseriously advise lim to betake himself to the composition of 
Skheflingtonian lallabies. Asa composer of ditties for the nurse, he 


may retrieve his reputation; but in the present musical drama, he has 
not even the merit of being originally ridiculous. ‘That our remarks 
may aot be recoived asthe effusions of ill-nature ahd injustice, we 
sill proceedto adctailed analysisof the fable, the language, and the 
characters, 

scene the first introduces the Knight of Snowdoun * leaning on a 
hunting spear, aud a white horse seen dying.’ We know not whether 
the ingenious author means, that the horse is not keard dying, or that 
he dees not dic invisible. How careful he is, Jest bis readers should 
tallintoa mistake! * Tonight, (he says,) ihe heathy bank must be 
wy bed, the oak his canopy.” He then kindly informs tbe audience 
(whatof course they would not have suspected before) that he is alone. 
ile blows hiss bugle, and Ellencomes downa promontory. The knight of 


e Snowdoun, in order that he may ingratiate himself with so fair a maid, 
. informs her, inno very polished phrase, that he is scant of provender ' 
é in common language, that he is hungry. We thought that the word 
¢%! provender bad only been applicable to the foud of asses, but we were 
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ciistaken. Ellen invites him toa ,, sylvan Jower,” a pretty kind o 
invitation to proceed from a young lady ! the knight hands her inte 
a boat, which, such are the magic powers of Mr. Morton, pustes off 
behind thepromontory. Alice now enters on the scene, and 's follow- 
ed by ** Red Murdoch,’’ who, as aconirast to the hungry knight i’ 
provided with ** provender enough.’” Murdoch makes love to Alice, 
and is received with coldness. After using her very ungenteely, he 
swims across the lake, and has scarcely disappeared, before Alice is 
joined by her own dear Norman, who is so good humoured, so pas- 
sionale, and so brave a soldier, and so many other things, that he is 
quite irresistible. This person enters very appropriately, singing the 
first verse of a modern Scotch song! he tells us, that his mother is 
gelting the dinoer ready, and afler some more conversation equally 
delicate they join in a duett, which closes the first scene. 

To continue Uiis analysis throughout the whole of the play would 
be as tedious as unprofitable ; but even now the reader will be tempt- 
ed to enquire, what preteasions a writer who could thus deform the 
most beautiful production of poetic art, can possibly advance to the 
induleence of the public. Theduett, however, is still more curious 
than the scene itself.Its author, resolved to show that his absurdity wag 
equal to his dulness, has made Norman, a Scottish peasant of the six. 
teenth century, as perfeetly acquainted with the modern system of vo- 
Junteering as any haberdasier’s apprentice inthe vicinity of Whitechapel. 

The lady too, seems to have been gifted with second sight, for she 
talks about Cupid’s drill serjeant, and suspension of arms, with great 
fluency of metaphor ; and both the man and woman are versed in the 
fashionable technica of war, understand French, and are adepts in 
mythology. Whata pity that nosuch intelligent menials exist at the 
present day! We are afraid that not a valet, or cook in Port- 
fand place would be able to explain the meaning of **Cupid’s reveille,” 
The poetry is not less original than the knowledge it communicates is 
uncommon. Mr.Morton may probably know what is meant by * art” 
beating a rub-a-dub on the ** heart ;°? we must confess that his inge- 
nuity has baffled our utmost efforts of conjecture. 

Throughout the whole of the play Mr. Morton has unfortunately 
forgotten that any of the characters introduced departed this life more 
(han a month ago. Macloon is perfectly acquainted with the 
existence of such a place as Hottentotland, though it only occurs to 
hisremembrance, just when he is in want of arhyme to Scotland ; 
(issian is mentioned oftener than once ; and king James is extremely 
witty onthe Edmburgh Review. 

Macloon talks of a learned clerk, and of course must have been 
educated in England, and have lived about the time of Shakespeare : 
he is likewise familiar with ** Lincolu green ;” Norman is versed in 
modern proverhs, ap] promises to ‘* come and culagain, ‘with ag 
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much fluency asany city guzzler of plumb-pndding. Alice herself 
is acquainted with the heathen mythology ; she requests ** Time to be 
brisk and blythe till Hymen’s bonds are pas’, (meaning, we presume, 
tilithev are rivetted, bat this word did not rhy me to Jas) and then 
to rest his scythe.” Now st woud have occurred to some weilers tbat 
if a Scottish lass could possibly possess any knowledge of Time's 
sevthe, aud Hymen’s bonds, tt would have been more natura!, more 
“p| soprizte to the character, and more cfective on the stage, bad 
her songs been simply expressive of native feeling. ‘the wood notes 
wid of the Seottish pocts have no allusions to heathens mythology, 
and we do not remember that the swains and lasses of Mr. Scott are 
cusity of talking about Cupid's arrows: and Apolio’s lyre. But we beg 
pardon: Mr, Morton has no doubt formed a just estimate of kis own 
talents, and was aware thal lo express nataral sentiments in postical 
language, requires abilities not much below the level of med:oerity, 
The style of the dialogue is that of prose ran mad. ‘The first 
speech of the knight of Snowdoun to Ellen is a delectable specimen 


of vulgar bombast. ‘* Fair creature, (why not * fair lady!" collant 


koight >) a bewildered hunter, who till this day never breathed your 
highland air, whose keenness, to say truth, suits not an angry man so 
scant of provender : Yet surely in that gentle bosom stweect sympathy, 
(Sweet sympathy with a hungry man in search of provender !) mus) love 
to dwell, and pity urge to aid a way-worn stranger!’ It is dismal be- 
yond measure Le listen to such incorrigible bathos after rising from 
the perusal of a work which breathes the very spirit of pathetic sim- 
plicuiy. Nothing can be more wonderful than that Ve. Morton should 
expose himself to so fatala contrast: he was belore respectable, but 
what has he become since this unfortunate allempt ? 
His characters are all stage-puppets ; there is nothing in’ their bin- 
cuage or deportment that remods us of fle or natur: s Hoexyoresson 
of cenuine fecipg, nor any eppearance of natural passion. rhe 


knmchtat Snewdoun iwa pertect metaphysie: | pn losopher : he secms 


always tobe analysing his own thoughts: he seldom ventures to sy 
or thiah any thing without exclaiming, But held! Ab! that thought; 
dull mortal! or something else that may give him av opportunity o! 
retiring back two paces, pulling his hand to his forehead, ard ageia 
advancing with the coutrary leg. All the charactors are expert at 
exclamation. Alas! Ahwhy! How! Nomore! Heavens! Strange! 
Vropitious powers! and other words and phrases that we shall not 
enumerate, ter tear of exhausting our print rssteck of notes of ; 

muration, are ihe stamina of his dialogue. Even the most b cantilul 
incidents narrated in the poem, and those best eaiculated for stage- 
elect, are omitted. The modest reserve of Ellen pt the & ret appear. 


ance of the \night ofsaowdoun: the tink! consclonay with wien 


a a oe —_ ; 
he surmks back to adiust her dress, are veither represented nor de- 
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seribed in Mr. Morton’s musical drama. Ellen © looks out and seeing 
the knight of Snowdoun, enters a boat which she pushes off.” 

The characters are miserably degraded and disfigured. Mr. M. 
in endeavouring to soften the ferocity of Rhoderick, has taken from 
his features every outline of individual character. He is on the stage 
a mere common-place warrior. Macloon ‘s evidently introduced for 
no other purpose than to give effect to the grimaces and attitudes of 
Liston. He isa perfect ideot, without hu nour or originality. The 
other persouages have no character at all. 

Nothing can be conceived more admirably calculated for stage ef- 
fect, than the denouement of the story as it is described in the Lady 
of the Lake. When Ellen sees that every eye is fixed on her protector, 
that he alone remains covered, and that the throne is vacant, a sudden 
conviction of the truth flashes across her mind, and she sinks involun. 
tarily at his feet. Butin the ** drama” itself Ellen very obligingly 
stands conversing with the ladies, tulthe Kuicht of Snowdoun (ol 
course unseen) ascends the throne, and assumes Ue insignia of kingly 
dignity. It is impossible to witness the scene without laughing, o1 
to reflect on it without astonishment. 

On the whole Mr. Morton is one of those plodding sons of mediocri- 
ty, who by dint of a few years labour may produce a play that shall 
nel be positively bad, and may even appear to‘erable, as long as it 
demands not a comparison with the productions of cenins. Lis great 
faultis want of spirit, and his only excellence consists in the arrange- 
ment of bis scenes. He has no pretensions as a song-writer, and is 
therctore neither so useful as Dibdin nor so entertaining as Arnold. 


) 


Lycevu.—When we spoke of Mr. Dimond tn the language of con- 
tempt, we would only have formed our opinion from what he bad 
actually produced. Hehas, however, redeemed his character by his 
new picce of the Peasant Boy, which contains more ¢ campies of good 
wriliag, and greater promise of future excellence, than will easily be 
found in the productions of his juvenile competitors. ‘Ile plot + 
simple, yet interesting, the language elegant and flowing, though 
somew iat too exaberant 3 and ihe soags, though deformed by an ve- 
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cesional quaintness, arising from an imperfect study of the old models, 
»ufficiently poctical tobe read with pleasure. One of these we ex- 
tract. 

SONG.—Lupovico. 


\ story there runs, ofa marvellous Wel), 

Near fair Florence ecily, (so travellers tell) 
To St. Anzes devoted, 

And very much noted, 


For mystical charing in its waters that dwell. 
With all new-mwarried couples —the storv thus goes, 
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Which ever drinks tirst of the spring there that lows, 
Be it husband or wife, 
That one shall for life, 

On the other a yoke of subjection impose. 


Young Claude led Clandine to the church as his bride, 
And wedlock’s hard knot in a twinkling was ticd, 

But the Clerk’s nasal twang, 

‘Amen!’ scarce had rang, 
When the Bridegroom e!op'd from his good woman’s side, 
Away, likea hare from the hounds, started he— 
Till reaching the weJ—dropping plump on his knee, 

‘ Dear St. Agnes!" he cried, 

* Let me drink of thy tide, 
¢ And the right to the breeches establish in me.’ 


He quaff'd ull nigh bursting—again turn’d to quaff, 
‘Till the bride in pursuit, reached his side with a laugh-- 

Lifting briskly his head, ‘ 
‘To the Lady he said, 

‘ I'm first at the well, Spouse !—so bow to the 

The Dame to her Hubby, replied with a sneer— 

* That you're first at the well after marriage is clear~. 
‘ But to save such a task, 
* 1 tillda small flask, 

* And took it to church in my pocket, my dear!” 


Ve would object, however, to /ab/cn's talking of “* bona fide"' hor. 


ror. 


it would better suit a member of the stock exchange, than a 


Venetian valet. Like all his rivals he is too fond of interjections. 
Ph! How! and Oh! Oh! Oh! oceur within the compass of a single 
page (see p. 18 and 19.) There are two Oh’s! and one Ah ! in page 
40, and Ave! Hat Oh! Ha! Oh! Hold! How! are to be found in 
page 54. It wasnot by interjections that Shakespeare was accustomed 
to express the agony of passion. 


We know not whether Messrs. Diinend and Morton be dramatie 


cronies, or whether they piller Zrom the same store-house of absurdity: 
bul we were nota little astonistied at more than coincidence of thought 
and expression. We have already quoted Mr. M.’s ** sweet rub-ae 


‘yon the heart,” and Uie same expression occurs in the Peasant Boy ; 


but the subjoined coincidence is still more curious. 
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Nay, frown nol, lady, for though this heart must offer 


alten fo those charms, “twill be as pure as shrined saints receive 


, , . 7 
lovoted pilerims.”” Morton. 


ia. Thus thea wilh as low a reverence as pilgrim bends at 
sainted shrine, dc.” Dimonne 
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By the bye this last sentence isa pretty specimen of intellicible 
construction. 

We would hint too, that to introduce Olympia quibbling on the word 
bulletin, does not contribute to the interest of her character; that 
to represent the green earth, (page 14) as steaming with odour is to 
present an image more disgusting then beautiful. Such language is 
better adapted to the kitchen of Lord Y. than to the regions of 
Alpine simplicity ; that there is nothing peculiarly witty in Hyp- 
polito’s exclamation, as he kisses Olympia’s hand, that he does it by 
virtue of his letters of marque; that the * sun-beams of memory” 
cannot be resolved into any colour of meaning ; that the “ itching of 
Marinetta’s lips’? is not less vulgar than stupid; that to represent 
marriage as always ending in amaxement is downright obscenity,* 
and that the earnest of Ludevico’s kisses is much more gratifying to 
his mistress than to the audience. Such indecency may please the 
galleries, but if it be repeated, who can blame our womea of fashion 
for prefering obscenity in Italian to bestiality in Fnglish? 

A hero tortured by contending passions, does not ** beat his brain” 
for similes and allusions. Much therefore of the pretty imagery 
that our dramatists are accustomed to introduce into their dialogue 
might be omitted as superfluous, and deserves to be condemned as 
inappropriate. We protest against Olympia’s nonsense about the 
“twinkle” ofa silkworm, (page 19) though we readily confess that 
Mr. Dimond’s trespasses of this kind are comparatively few and 
venial, 
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* See the matrimonial service, which begins with deerly beloved, 
and ends with amazement, 
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